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THE DEAD LADY'S RING. 


} A TALE, IN FOUR CHAPTERS, BY THE AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES OF CANTABS.” 
ape 
PART IL—EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN, 


CHAPTER I.—THE COURT PHYSICIAN AND HI8 WIFE. 


HOSE of our mo- 
thers and = grand- 
mothers, who visit- 
ed Paris at the 
close of the great 
war will remember 
the name, and some, 
perhaps, will have 
suffered under the 
prescriptions of 
Doctor Longju- 
meau. Did an Eng- 
lish consumptive 
{7 patient, on her way 
Wi to the South, find 
RH herself detained at 
her hotel, in the 
Rue de Rivoli, or 
“the Faubourg St. 
ei, ~ Honoré, by an ac- 
ne" : cess of her com- 
T plaint, so surely did the landlord, hat in hand, recommend the im- 
mediate summoning of the great Doctor Longjumeau. Or, did a 
British Miladi, a little jaded, may be, with dancing in honor of re- 
stored royalty till the small hours, complain of her nerves, and 
suffer from the mal dw pays—in other words, from the insuler 
“spleen”—to a certainty, a scented billet, with the address ‘“ Mon- 
> sieur le Docteur Longjumeau,” was forthwith despatched to the 
Rue Bonaparte, where the Doctor resided. His very name was sup- 
posed to have produced great results in certain cases, as there are 
mysterious names, which, in the mouths of nurses, are found of great 
effect in quieting the outbursts of unruly children. He was, par 
excellence, the lady’s physician of that day; the favorite, successively, of 
Josephine and Marie Louise. He was decorated, it was said, with 
‘ more orders than any other private individual in Europe, and was the 
, depositary of as many secrets as, if revealed, would have set one half 
of the male population of Paris fighting with the other half. But the 
: Doctor bore his honors, and the secrets confided to him, with equal 
propriety. The former he locked up in a strong-box, from which he 
never drew them, even to appear at court on a gala-day ; the latter he 
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lodged in his own bosom; and of neither of these receptacles could it 
be said that any one had ever obtained the key. He was a tall, stately 
man of about five and forty, with hair, prematurely grey, parted in 
the middle and brushed sharply back over his ears, so as to reveal to 
its full extent the ample forehead, and heightening, if possible, by the 
contrast of colours, the expression of his keen, black, resistless eyes. 
His manner with his patients was singularly cold, and his questions, like 
his replies, short, sharp, and decisive. He would descend from his 
carriage, and mount to the sufferer’s beside, listen with a somewhat 
jaded air to the details of his symptoms, put a few queries always 
pertinent, sum up his opinion in a few short judiciously-chosen 
sentences, write his prescription, pocket his fee, and depart like an ap- 
parition. Every doctor of eminence has his particular style, and trick 
of stage-play, grave or gay, curt or affable. That of Doctor Longju- 
meau, on which he had remarkably thriven, may be described as one of 
mystery. He seemed to know a great deal more of your complaint 
than he chose to tell you ; so that every word which did drop from his 
lips on the subject was cherished as a jewel. Few indeed of those who 
had only seen the Doctor in his official capacity, could have imagined 
that in his own home he was one of the liveliest of men, or that his 
supper-parties, in the Rue Bonaparte were among the merriest, the 
most intellectual, the wickedest gatherings of the restoration. He threw 
aside his gravity at the close of the day, as Harlequin throws aside his 
wand, when the curtain is down, and the good fairies are putting on 
their bonnets; as Othello emerges from the side-door, at the conclusion 
of the performance, whiter than most men, and, perhaps not so jealous 
as he should be, of his wife. Men of letters and artists, generals in 
the army, bankers—and it is to be feared, sometimes danseuses 
and vaudevillistes, and other shameful persons—met together at 
these weekly parties, of which the host himself was always the life 
and soul. Poets of eminence took delight in composing extempore 
songs for these meetings, which became celebrated, and at which Louis 
XVIII. it is said, once assisted incog. The Doctor himself was no 
mean poet, and altogether a man.of remarkable information, especially 
in recondite branches of learning. He possessed the rare art of setting 
every one at his ease—could lead the conversation without engrossing 
it—raise up a storm of mirth, and yet ride upon the storm, so that it 
never degenerated into vulgar buffoonery—come in at the right place 
with the happy bon-mot, or the just sufficiently immoral anecdote : in 
short he was considered by his friends as an excellent fellow, and one 
too, who—out of his profession—had not a spice of humbug in his 
composition. 

It was not but what certain reports, which could scarcely be supposed 
to proceed from a friendly source, were in circulation respecting the 
Doctor’s origin and antecedents. It was said that a mystery hung over 
his early career; and that it might be as well for him if this mystery 
were never fathomed. At the beginning of the century—just fifteen 
years before — he had landed at Havre, poor, almost penniless, 
from an American packet. Thence, he had directed his march upon 
Paris, dropping on the great city, as the expression runs, “from the 
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clouds”—though some of his rivals would doubtless have preferred 
assigning to him a point of departure in a direction opposite to that 
of the clouds in question. At this period, he was so entirely destitute, 
as to be obliged to part with a few trinkets, which he had brought 
with him from the New World, and which formed the last barrier be- 
tween himself and starvation. Bignon, the great agent de change, but 
who, at that time defrauded the public in a very small and surreptitious 
way, in fact, in a jeweller’s shop of the Quartier Latin, remembered 
the fact of the sale perfectly, and could confirm it on oath, supposing 
that his oath were considered by any one as confirmation. The cir- 
cumstance had been impressed on his mind by an incident of a peculiar 
nature. The Doctor, after receiving five hundred francs for the contents 
of his little jewel-box, had left the shop, apparently well satisfied ; but 
had returned the next day in a state of violent agitation, to enquire 
whether, among the other objects, there was not a ring, which he had 
not the slightest intention of parting with. The ring being duly pro- 
duced—a topaz set in gold, with a lion and various other devices en- 
graved upon it—he asked the price at which he might be permitted to 
buy it back, and a hundred francs being named, (this part of the 
deposition proceeded from honest Bignon’s clerk) he had cheerfully paid 
the sum, and drawing the ring on his little finger with an air of great 
relief, left the shop, not to return. There was not, indeed, the slightest 
occasion for his returning, for shortly afterwards, fortune had smiled 
upon him in an extraordinary manner. The story was related in various 
ways—some said that a certain great Duchess, in the confidence of 
Josephine, had taken a remarkable fancy to the young adventurer— 
others, that he was an illegitimate brother of the Emperor, and was 
protected by a powerful, though unseen influence—others, again, that 
he was in possession of a tremendous state secret, which might topple 
down thrones and principalities, and which he continued to draw upon, 
and to renew at his pleasure, like a bill, which its acceptors could never 
allow to be presented. What was certain was, that he had risen very 
suddenly, from the condition of dancing attendance at the hospitals, 
and waiting for the scraps of practice which fell from the rich doctor's 
dissecting tables, to a practice, lucrative and highly fashionable, of his 
own. That this was owing to any particular medical talent on his part, 
his confréres stoutly denied—but as they would have denied it in any 
case, doubtless little weight is to be attached to their opinion. The 
Doctor himself, it was said, had expressed great surprise at his success ; 
and had even been heard, in conversation with his intimate friends, to 
attribute it to his “Genius.” There was another point about him, 
which had excited a great deal of talk, and had even formed the sub- 
ject of a criminal trial. It was asserted that he was a man given up 
in secret, to the lowest and most depraved practices: that twice in 
every week, he devoted a part of the afternoon to a ramble in the 
dirtiest and most abandoned quarters of Paris—with what intentions 
might easily be conceived. A discharged servant who owed him a 
grudge, had followed him on one of these occasions. This man had 
observed him enter the courts of several houses and advance as far as 
the door-step. Then, as if struck by a sudden hesitation, he would 
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return back again into the street. These circumstances communicated 
to one of the weekly journals, had formed the staple of a series of 
articles on Dr. L., with several stars. The public laughed, but the 
Doctor contrived that bis assailants should laugh on what is familiarly 
known, though not exactly defined, as “the wrong side” of the mouth. 
He commenced an action against the journal, recovered damages, and 
by his influence at court procured its suppression. His friends were 
somewhat surprised at the warmth with which he took the matter up, 
alleging with truth, that in a country so great and enlightened as 
France, the private bad habits of a physician could in no way injure 
his position—in fact with the ladies, his especial clients, would probably 
improve it. He was not to be talked to ; and he entered into the pro- 
secution in a violent, almost savage spirit of retaliation, which was 
quite at variance with his usual philosophical indifference. 

At the time when we introduce him to the reader, that is to say, at the 
beginning of the year eighteen hundred and sixteen, Doctor Longju- 
meau, the popular physician, was meditating an important step in life. 
This step was one which he had long contemplated ; so long, that most 
people thought he would never have the heart to take it: in other 
words, he was about to be married. “ Society,” en learning the tidings, 
naturally racked its capacious brain to find out what could be alleged 
against the project. ‘The bridegroom had arrived at the mature age of 
forty-six—that was not much; but the bride had neither beauty nor 
fortune—aud that was a great deal. Looking down at these two startling 
facts, ex cathedrd, society arrived easily at the conclusion, that the 
Doctor, in his extra-medical capacity, was a very foolishman. He, for 
his part, totally disregarding these comments, or, perhaps, never hearing 
them, pressed on the marriage with a haste which almost looked as if 
he feared that the prize would slip from his grasp. Léonie de Mareste, 
in the plenitude—if not of her beauty, at all events, of her simplicity 
and grace—tirst presented herself to his eyes, at one of the soirées of 
the great painter, Baron Gérard. She used to come there with her 
mother, very modestly, indeed, humbly attired ; and the two would 
sit together in a corner, taking little share in the brilliant conversation 
which lit up that celebrated salon. Various little symptoms revealed 
to the Doctor the fact, that they were exceedingly poor. They always 
came and returned on foot: little specks of mud on Mademoiselle’s 
shoes, which she tried to hide under her dress, spoke for themselves. 
Her gowns bore, to his eyes—accustomed to rest on the most brilliant 
toilettes of Paris—certain unmistakeable signs that they were of her 
own making. Yet, despite this, there was an elegance about them, 
never of the fashion, but often much above the fashion, like a result 
inspired by her own innate taste, not drawn from the example of others, 
and which, if revealed in the case of an Empress, or other lofty per- 
sonage, would itself have set the fashion, which others would have 
followed. It was rather from a feeling of compassion for their isolation, 
that the Doctor first approached this pair. The mother he soon dis- 
covered to be a nonentity, a mere back-ground figure which receded 
from view as that of her daughter came forward. The conversation 
of the latter at first pleased him; in the end, quite engrossed him, so 
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that he could not leave her side, even while Humboldt, or Cuvier, or 
Pozzo di Borgo were drawing, by the magic of their talk, a charmed 
circle around them. In what the fascination consisted, it would have 
been difficult for him to determine. Perfect nature, which contrasted 
with the imperfect art of the female celebrities round him ; a readiness 
of apprehension, rather than that quickness of original conception 
which goes to make up what is known as wit ; above all, a sincerity 
and depth of feeling which the most brilliant of women rarely possess 
—perhaps it might have been some of these qualities which induced 
him to turn to Léonie as to a wild flower suddenly transplanted to, and 
lingering in, the atmosphere of a hot-house. On enquiring of his host, 
he ascertained that the de Marestes were one of those old but decayed 
noble families swept by the whirlwind of the revolution into the ranks 
of the Bourgeoisie. The widowed mother, and daughter remained 
alone of the name. Visiting the former in the course of an illness 
which she bad, the Doctor was able to learn a great deal more of his 
intended, than falls to the lot of most engaged persons. He saw her, 
not only attentive at the couch of her sick parent, but fulfilling most 
of the duties of a domestic servant, and that with a grace which seemed 
to enlist her very poverty as an additional charm in her behalf. It is 
not every one that knows how to be poor. In short, the Doctor made 
his proposals and was accepted. The marriage was fixed to tuke place 
in a month from the day when the trembling “ yes,” from the young 
lady’s mouth, and the much more decidedly pronounced monosyllable 
from the lips of the older lady, had rendered the Doctor even gayer 
than usual at his Sunday supper-party, the last but two that was to 
take place in his present apartments. 

On the morning of the wedding ceremony, Baptiste, his valet, 
availed himself of the license accorded to an old servant, to give him 
certain useful hints touching his attire and appearance. “ The furred 
cape, and the sugar-loaf hat which Monsieur has been in the habit of 
wearing,” said he, “are a little passed out of mode, so are the boot- 
tassels—and, I presume, now that Monsieur is about to be married-—” 

“You presume, Baptiste, that after such an egregious piece of folly 
as that, I may as well fill in the remaining portions of the character, 
by stalking about, at my age, like a full blown dandy of the Boulevard 
de Gand?” 

“Qh! pardon, Monsieur le Docteur: not quite so far as that. To 
every condition, its corresponding costume: to the very young and 
those in the prime of life, different : to single and newly married, dif- 
ferent again.” 

“Indeed, Baptiste! I was not aware of the latter point, or that 
among the pleasures of matrimony was to be reckoned a change of 
tailors. Well, pursue your criticisms,” continued the Doctor, laughing. 
“Do you notice any other portion of my toilette that I should have 
sacrificed to the God of fashion—suspendisse potenti vestimenta Paris 
deo ?”—he had a bad habit of quoting Latin. 

“T don’t know what that means which Monsieur has said just now, 
but I know this: married people, especially where there is a trifling 
difference of age on one side, cannot be too particular about each other's 
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appearance in the first days. Quit to return to their old habits, by 
way of consolation, when they have begun to grow indifferent to each 
other. Mon Dieu, Monsieur, I speak to yon from experience. Désirée 
and I might have adored each for a whole twelvemonth, but for: ” 

“You are right,’ said the Doctor, struck by a sudden thought, and 
cutting short the valet’s reminiscences. . “ Besides the points you have 
named, is there any other to which you would apply the torch of 
Hymen? ” 

“It seems to me that the large old-fashioned brooch which Monsieur 
wears in his neckerchief, though it might have been all very well in the 
days of the Directory, is quite out of place now, and gives Monsieur an 
antiquated air.” 

“Take the brooch for yourself, and tie my neckerchief in a bow.” 

“Thanks, Monsieur, though you imagine readily that it was not with 
the view of obtaining it for myself thatI spoke, Then, I think that 
that still more old-fashioned ring—” 

“ What ring ?” 

“The one on Monsieur le Docteur’s little-finger—a bright yellow 
stone, with a strip of gold across it. Really, a design which one never 
sees now-a-days, and which quite spoils the contour of Monsieur’s ele- 
gant hand !” 

“ Baptiste,” said the Doctor, rising, “ you are not aware that that ring 
is a talisman ! ” 

“A talisman? Ah, bah! Monsieur jests?” 

“ Never more serious in my life, my dear fellow,” replied the Doctor, 
though his tone, as he spoke, was only half-serious, “ like the enchanted 
rings you have read of in the ‘ Thousand-and-one nights,’ It enables me 
to pierce through stone walls—renders me invisible when I choose—- 
and, above all, informs me of what my servants are doing at home in 
my absence ; a useful piece of information, eh, Baptiste? But enough 
of this prating Time is getting on, and I think I hear the carriage.” 

“Talisman, or no talisman,” said the Doctor, as they rolled along 
towards the Mairie, to his “ best man” and most intimate confidant— 
indeed, the only person in the world to whom he had ever communi- 
cated his early history—“ it is not my intention to part with my little 
friend here, Strange, was it not, the manner in which it first came 
into my possession—stranger still, that all my inquiries about the 
actors in the mystery of that fatal night should have ended in dis- 
appointment! I suppose there is not a house with a court-yard in the 
whole of Paris, where J have not intruded myself to look at the door- 
step and to examine the porte-cochére. How often I have risked being 
taken up! Well, those points might have been all fancy, or the house 
very likely has been pulled down. But, then, I have examined all the 
burial registers of the various mairies for the year two—hunted up, at 
different times, every person in France, as I verily believe, bearing the 
name which I suppose to be that of the murdered woman. No result! 
For sixteen years I have been at this work, as you know. At first, 
some idea of furthering justice incited me; now, the matter has long 
passed into a problem to be solved. And do you know that the longer 
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I have been working at it, and the further I appear to be from a solu- 
tion, the more intensely curious have I become upon the subject. And 
then,” pursued the Doctor, “the singular episode of the gipsy woman 
which I have often related to you, just after my last interview with 
poor Marguerite! How instantly the sight of the ring changed her 
intentions respecting me !” 

“ Pure imagination !” put in his friend. “These women, acting on 
the superstitions of others, have also superstitions of their own. Read 
the confessions of the Scotch witches. Something in the lines of your 
hand caught ber attention !” 

“Well, then, not many days after my escape to the German side 
of the river, I sailed from Hamburgh in a merchant vessel, bound for 
the United States. I am recapitulating what you know; but I wish 
to call your attention to a singular circumstance which you are not yet 
acquainted with. At that time, I did not wear the ring on my finger, 
but kept it concealed about my person. The fact is, I was reduced to 
a very low ebb. Some gold I had upon me was left behind in my 
cast-off clothes, at the pavilion. I begged my way to Hamburgh, 
and worked my passage thence in a mixed capacity, of doctor to be 
occasionally consulted, and seaman to be perpetually beaten into a 
knowledge of his duty. My seven years in America were a constant 
struggle for bare life; by turns squatter, domestic servant, actor of 
French parts in remote settlements, where we played for a dish of pork 
and beans. To exhibit a piece of jewellery on my person, under these 
circumstances, would have been out of place, sometimes even dangerous 
to my safety. In fine, after seven years of hardship, I make up my 
mind to return to France. I landed there as poor as when I left it, 
except that a fellow-seaman, on whom I attended in his last hours, 
bequeathed me a few baubles inherited from his mother, with the 
earnest request that I would sell them for my own support. Arrived 
at Paris, whither the produce of my remaining dollars just served to 
float me, I take them to a jeweller. By some chance, my little friend 
here, finds its way into the packet. The next day, by paying about 
three times its intrinsic value, I am able to reclaim it. In an excess of 
joy I draw it on my little finger, and then it suddenly strikes me that, 
for greater security, I will henceforth permit it to remain there. 
Besides, with my four hundred francs, and whatever credit I can get, I 
set up as a doctor in a very humble way ; and a doctor, however hum- 
ble, may be allowed to wear a ring ou his little finger.” 

The “ best man” yawned at this point. 

“ Mark the result! From the day of my exhibiting to view this jewel, 
fortune flowed in upon me in the most extraordinary way. First, one 
great lady takes me by the hand, then another—I penetrate to court— 
in fact, I have been whirled mysteriously up to my present height, 
rather than fought my way to it. Science,” pursued the Doctor, 
“forbids us to entertain the notion of talismans, or presiding geniuses, 
or so-called superstitious of the kind; yet I cannot help sometimes, do 
you know, reverting to my early creed, or imagining that some power- 
ful influence, beyond the reach of our philosophy, does lie hidden in 
this topaz ring.” 
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“Tt will exercise a powerful influence in the way of postponing your 
marriage, if you keep on looking at it much longer,” growled out his 
friend. ‘I suppose you know that we are at the door of the Mairie, 
and the bride is waiting.” 


During the first year of their union, they may be said to have heen 
perfectly happy. Nearly every married couple contrive, indeed, to 
prolong the romance of their lives into a serial of at least twelve 
monthly parts, unless—as has sometimes happened—a separation should 
actually have tuken place at the church doors. But in the case of Dr. 
and Madame Longjumeau, this year of happiness seemed only like the 
prelude to a great many more. She was one of those young women 
sometimes to be met with, who never fail to inspire us with the notion 
that they would be admirable in the part of “old men’s wives.” 
Providence, in its wise economy, has raised up a good many such—in 
order, no doubt, that even the oldest bachelors might find no excuse 
for persisting in their sin. Madame Longjumeau was never so happy 
as when aloue in the society of the Doctor, whom she looked up to as 
a father and husband in one. In the society of others, not the most 
brilliant tittle-tattle of the handsomest fop in Paris could prevent her 
from turning her eyes, every now and then, in the direction where he 
stood looking at her, and then those calm, dove-like eyes subsided into 
an expression, which made the fop lose his patience, as he had already 
lost his time. Gradually, these young men dropped off from her ; she was 
never exactly of their sort of women. Then she entered, quite naturally 
and happily, into the coteries of elderly people, who sat about in corners 
tulking sense, and declining to dance. It was her element. She came 
herself, somehow, to be looked upon as a middle-aged woman, though 
only in her twenty-fourth year ; aud she encouraged the idea that she 
was much older than she looked. The Doctor’s new household in the 
Rue de Rivoli was conducted in a manner which showed the presence 
of a master-spirit—and there is scope for a master-spirit in ruling 
households, as well as nations. Comfort, if not yet a received word in 
their vocabulary, was something still better—an actual presence in 
salon, kitchen, and wardrube ; and the Doctor confessed, with a laugh, 
that his wife was, after all, the best talisman in his possession. The 
Sunday supper-parties were still continued under the new regime ; and 
what they lost in empty frivolty they gained, perhaps, in other ways ; 
for the wits who caine there became, after a little murmuring, quite 
reconciled, in the end, to the respectable and reformed character of 
these entertainments. 

One only cause of possible dissension existed between them ; and the 
reader, acquainted with French society, has already named the mother- 
in-law. But the Doctor was acquainted with French society, too; in 
the course of his experience he had seen one guodly bark after another 
wrecked upon this fiightful sunken rock ; and he determined, for his 
part, to fix its longitude and bearings, before putting to sea. Among 
our neighbours, it is exceediugly common for a widowed mother to 
insist upon not separating herself from her married daughter. There 
is a quid pro quo, to be sure; the guid may be taken as the income of 
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her dowry, which she brings into the common fund, and the quo stands 
fur the unhappiness of all parties Madame de Mareste, though she, 
indeed, had no equivalent to offer, of course, came out with a proposal 
to this effect. Her future son-in law knew her to be an insignificant 
and empty-headed woman, but he thought, on that very account, she 
might only prove the more dangerous. He determined to buy her off 
at a sacrifice. “I have a charming little villa at St. Cloud,” said he, 
“which 1 am particularly anxious should be occupied. If you, Madame, 
will consent to inhabit it, I shall be happy to furnish it for you, and to 
pay you a ren‘e viagere of five thousand francs a year, as long as you 
continue my tenant. For your constitution, country air is essential ; 
mind, I say this, as your Doctor. Léonie shall spend one day of every 
week with you.” So, after some demur, it was settled ; and Madame 
de Mareste being happily removed into a genteel banishment, her 
daughter continued to pay her a weekly visit, which she fixed, by her 
own choice, on the Saturday, generally leaving Paris in a hired vehicle 
at ten in the morning, and not returning till dinner-time. Her husband 
wished to give up his own carriage to her for that day, but she never 
could be brought to accept it. 

On one of these Saturdays, in the fall of the year—they had been 
married, as we have said, just a twelvemonth—when Léonie had driven 
out, as usual, to visit her mother, it happened that the Doctor, having 
concluded his round of visits, found himself with three or four hours of 
spare time at his own disposal. The weather was clear and bracing, in 
unison with his spirits, and he sallied forth for a long ramble on foot. 
As he walked up the Boulevard, he could not help reflecting on his 
wedded happiness, of a piece with all the other good luck which had 
befallen him, and which, for having come to him late in life, had 
only seemed on that account to come with redoubled force. He thought 
of his past successes, of his present position ; contrasting it with that 
which he occupied when pacing this very Boulevard, a poor student, 
just four-and-twenty years ago. This train of reflection led him in the 
direction of the old guingette nexr the Bastille, where he had passed so 
many evenings, and tossed off so many bumpers in honour of the 
regenerators of mankind. It had long disappeared, as he already 
knew, and the quartier was regenerated, if nothing else—tall and 
stately structures, looking down with a quiet air of possession from the 
ground once occupied by a long line of miserable, tumble-down cottages. 
On one of these structures, he read, in gold letters, the sign of a 
restaurant, “ Au roi désiré.”—‘‘ The new toast,” thought the Doctor, “ in 
honour of which we drain the present glass, before calling for a fresh 
one.” Then he turned off—passing on his way the square from which 
he had been driven on a certain eventful night, and took a route which 
led him across the river to his old lodgings near the Sorbonne. They, 
too, had become a mere reminiscence of the past, having been, so to 
speak, run over by the car of progress, whose victorious course stood 
revealed in a new and handsome street which had quite engulphed 
them. “Mamma Durand, and little Annette, who used to make love 
to me—where are they now?” thought the Doctor to himself. “ The 
old woman must, I should think, have been pulled down by time, 
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about the same epoch as the old street; the young woman, has, 
perhaps, grown into a stately dame, and inhabits one of the fine new 
houses yonder.” There was nothing in the reminiscences of those 
days—reminiscences of shifts, and struggles, and grim penury staring 
at him from every point of the moral compass—which did not tend to 
exalt the Doctor's sense of his altered cireumstances. Perhaps, he had 
never been so happy as on that day. He was conscious, as he walked 
on, of having grown much stouter since his marriage. It was not the 
first time that the fact had pressed itself on his notice; but now, in 
particular, he became aware that the ring on his little finger pained 
him. Always very tight, it had now embedded itself in the flesh, 
rapidly increasing around it, so that it pressed upon and almost pa- 
ralyzed the joint. ‘I must certainly have it enlarged,” said he. “There 
can be no harm in parting with it for a day or two, for that purpose.” 
Just at this moment, he stood in front of what had been Bignon’s shop, 
on the Quai des Orfévres, and which formed another point of interest in 
his ramble. It was still a jeweller’s shop, but amazingly changed and 
metamorphosed—covers and dishes of massive silver lighting up one 
window, and all the modern nic-nackeries in the way of chains, seals, 
brooches, bracelets, and the like, intermingled in a studied confusion, 
in the other window—in fact, quite a fine place ‘This shop will do 
as well as any other,” thought the Doctor; “ besides, it is kept by 
friend Bignon’s former shopman, who knows the ring, and will take an 
interest in doing the job properly.” 

“ Ah, bon jour, Monsieur le Docteur,” exclaimed the shopkeeper ; “I 
have not seen you for years. Pray be seated.” After a little preli- 
minary conversation, the visitor explained his errand, and the ring, 
what with a great deal of pulling, and pushing, and reddening of 
knuckles, and the use of various threads and other mechanical contri- 
vances practised by jewellers, at last stood warm, and a trifle bent, 
upon the table. 

“Ah, the old affair,” said the shopkeeper, taking it up, “the old 
affair we had here, I think, in the year Zero. Times have altered 
with you since then, Doctor. A curious design. Do you know we 
have had a trinket here once since that time, which very much reminds 
me of this.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Doctor. Then, with an air of affected 
carelessness, he added, “I should be glad to hear about it.” 

“Tt was not a ring, but a man’s brooch. The stone was the same 
as this, topaz ; and there was a similar strip of thin gold overlying it. 
The cabalistic characters—or whatever you choose to call them—were 
identical, I think, too ; but the crest, if I remember rightly, was dif- 
ferent. A gentleman left it here, one day in the year nine, for the 
same purpose as yourself, to be altered in some way—but he never re- 
turned, poor fellow, to claim it.” 

“ How was that ?” asked the Doctor. 

“ He died a few days afterwards, killed in a duel. There was some 
story told of his having suspected or discovered the infidelity of his 
wife; but not being personally acquainted with him, I of course did 
not take the trouble of inquiring into the facts. All I know is, that 
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about a week after, a lady called at the shop with a written order, 
purporting to come from the executors, for the delivery of the brooch, 
and I gave it her accordingly. In the course of a little while one of 
the executors came in person, and I learnt from him that the order 
was a forgery, and that they were wholly unacquainted with its author, 
whose personal appearance I described to him. They thought it was 
most probably one of the deceased’s former mistresses, who wished, no 
doubt, to possess some memento of him. But the article being of such 
small value, the matter was suffered to drop.” 

“Did you know anything of the owner’s name or history ?” 

“His name I have forgotten. He was a general in the Imperial 
Guard, which struck me as singular, for he could scarcely have been 
thirty years old. He had risen from the ranks, it was said. But men 
did rise rapidly in those days.” 

As the Doctor left the shop, a shade of depression might have been 
observed on his face, in place of the joyous look which it had borne on 
his entrance. The incideut related to him by the jeweller had dis- 
quieted him a good deal more than be liked to confess to himself. The 
career of the owner of the brooch must have closely resembled his own 
—a rapid and mysterious rise ; but from that rise there had been a 
fall, sudden and terrible. It might be only the result of accident ; 
still, it was singular that the catastrophe should have befallen him at a 
moment when he had suffered the talisman to pass out of his posses- 
sion. The Doctor felt half inclined to return to the shop, and take 
back his ring, but was restrained by a sense of shame, and by a certain 
vague feeling of curiosity to test the result of parting with it for a few 
days. Meanwhile, by a very common instinct, he had changed his 
former sauntering pace into a brisk walk, as if to dispel, by some kind 
of bodily counter-irritation, the gloomy fancies that were gathering in 
his mind, He did not know or care in what direction he was walking, 
but permitted his feet to carry him onward like a horse upon whose 
neck the reins have been thrown by his rider. In both cases, the direc- 
tion taken will be most commonly one to which some former reminis- 
cence attaches itself—some point to which the horseman has been in the 
habit of riding his horse, or the mind ot the pedestrian has urged his 
feet. And so it happened that before long the Doctor found himself 
in a very low part of the city, at the extreme south of the Fourbourg 
St. Germain, and in a labyrinth of narrow streets which he had often 
explored in his researches after the mysterious house. Those researches 
he had abandoned at the period of his marriage, without any intention 
of resuming them. But on this purticular occasion, a certain impulse 
kept him wandering about the Quartier, and threading one dirty street 
after another, without any other purpose in view than the indulgence 
of his own vagabond humour. Meanwhile, the short November day 
was drawing to a close, and the swarthy, villainous faces which met 
his eyes every now and then in the twilight, reminded him that there 
were other and greater dangers to be run by remaining longer where 
he was, than that which had at first suggested itself, of catching a 
cold in the head. 

He accordingly quickened his pace, which had again subsided into a 
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lazy saunter, and turned in the direction of home. His way happened 
to take him down a lane, which he did not remember to have seen be- 
fore. It was bounded, on either side, by a high wall, fronted by a 
strip of grass, on which were planted a double row of sickly, stunted 
trees. ‘The wall on his right hand was pierced at about equal dis- 
tances by doors, each evidently communicating with the garden of a 
house. He could just see the top stories of what must be the backs of 





these houses, their fronts being doubtless turned upon a street parallel 
to the lane. It would be impossible to imagine a more cut-throat 
looking place, or one in which a person of decent appearance would be 
less anxious to find himself on a dark winter evening. The Doctor 
searcely knew whether to feel alarmed or reassured, on observing one 
of the garden doors at some distance before him, to open, and a human 
figure to make its appearance. It was coming hastily in his direction. 
A secret instinct, for which he could not account, induced him to take 
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his stand behind one of the trees, and, himself unobserved, to watch it 
as it came by. It was the figure of a woman, closely veiled, and 
shabbily attired ; the skirts of her dress almost rustled against his own, 
yet in her hurry she did not notice him. It was not till she had 
passed his hiding place, by some feet, and he could gain a view of her 
entire figure, that a certain something in her walk and motions at- 
tracted his attention, and set his heart beating strangely. An idea, 
which he scarcely liked to own to himself, ran itself in rivers of fire 
through his veins. A moment afterwards his quick eye caught a well- 
known movement of the arm towards the side—one of those habitual 
movements by which we recognize our friends at a distance, a leng 
time before any other sign of their identity has revealed itself. The 
Doctor followed the form a short way, creeping from tree to tree, 
noiselessly, on the grass. Then he stopped, and by a great effort, 
steadied his whirling brain into something like reflection. There is an 
intuition as certain, seeming to us at times as yet more certain, than 
the evidence of our own senses; and, by that internal light, Doctor 
Longjumeau knew, as surely as if he had raised her veil, or listened to 
the tones of her voice, that the woman whom be had been following, 
was no other than Madame Longjumeau, his own wife. 

Should he accost her at once? It was his first and most natural 
impulse ; but on second thoughts he discarded it. Without being able 
to consider calmly what had best be done, he could just see that there 
were objections to doing this. He was aman, as we have seen, of some 
presence of mind at a critical moment, and a few minutes struggle re- 
stored him to his habitual self-command. He turned hastily back, 
and took note of the door from which his wife had come out; then 
followed the lane till it emptied itself into a street, the name of which, 
with certain other particulars, he entered carefully in his mind, so as to 
make sure of finding the place again. These preliminaries settled, he 
ran to the nearest cab-stand, and secured a fiacre, and the whip-hand of 
the driver was so amazingly strengthened by the extra five-franc piece 
applied to it, that in less than half the usual time, the Doctor found 
himself set down at his own door. He went up-stairs to his study, 
and awaited the return of Madame Longjumeau. 

He waited—for hours, as it seemed to him, to judge by the burning 
thoughts which chased each other through his brain—but the clock on 
the mantelpiece, with its steady, passionless hands had only reached over 
a space of forty minutes. Léonie, according to her usual practice, 
tapped at the study door. She was dressed as when she had left him 
in the morning. Phe expression of her eyes, clear and confiding, and 
merrily confronting his own, staggered her husband, strange as were 
the tales with which his practice had brought him acquainted, and be- 
lieving, as he did, that with women all things are possible. It had 
entered into his crude, and, as yet unformed plan, to suffer no trace of 
suspicion to peep forth, and to receive his wife in the usual manner. 
But despite all his efforts, he could not so far conceal what he felt, but 
that the first exclamation of Léonie on entering, was, “ Good 
Heavens, Henri! what is the matter? Youare ill!” 

He was glad to seize the pretext. ‘Yes, very ill,” he replied, “a twinge 
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of my old complaint, of gastrite. "Not a very serious one in itself, but pro- 
ducing, while it lasts, a feeling of melancholy which nothing can shake 
off. You must expect to have a very dull companion in me for the 
next week or so; but at the end of that time, with care, I shall be 
quite restored. And you—how have you been spending the day ?” 

“As usual, at my mother’s. She sends her kind love, of course. 
But Henri, do you know that you are looking very ill?” She took his 
hand in hers, and kissed him on the forehead. It cost him a great 
effort to sit quiet under that Judas-like kiss, which burnt like fire into 
his brain. 

“Oh, never mind me,” he said, putting her aside with an air of 
peevishness, ‘‘ I am a doctor, and can take care of myself. Besides, as 
I tell you, the malady has nothing serious in its nature; only, I dare 
say I shall be a little fretful and impatient, while the attack lasts. So 
you have just come from your mother’s! You must have had a cold 
ride home! What time did you say that you had left St. Cloud?” 

“‘T did not say anything about it,” replied Léonie, laughing. “ But, 
if you wish to know, [ left St. Cloud at two o’clock this afternoon; that 
is to say, just five hours ago.” 

“Oh, then, you have been somewhere else since,” said the Doctor, ina 
tone of affected indifference. 

“What a conjurer to tell that! Well, I should imagine so, consi- 
dering that i have only just this moment returned home.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Cwrieux ! If I did not know you, as I do, I should almost fancy 
that your question was dictated by jealousy, like that of the horrible 
black Englishman—no, the black man in the English play—that 
Talma was so great in last year. Just to punish your curiosity, I shall 
not tell you, for the present, where I have been calling, or what has de- 
tained me, but shall suffer you to conceive the most horrible suspicions 
of my fidelity.” She said this playfully, shaking her little forefinger at 
him, and in the tone of one too well assured of her husband’s confidence 
to fear jesting, even on such a subject. “And now, mon cher,” she 
added, seriously, “‘ you really must attend to yourself, and allow me to 
nurse you for the next few days. Your pulse is at fever heat, your 
skin hot and clammy ; I never saw you so peevish before. I must be 
your doctor this time, and I commence by ordering you to bed.” 

Doctor Longjumeau was in a terrible dilemma, and he wondered that 
his wife failed to perceive that his sufferings flowed froma mental, and 
nota bodily source. Perhaps she did not choose to perceiveit. Yet, 
watch her as he would, he could discover no trace of suspicion on her 
part. Was he only now for the first time embarked on that vast ocean 
of deceitfulness, a woman’s heart—and had all his former supposed 
knowledge on that head been but the gambols of a child on the sea- 
shore? He had gained nothing by his conversation with her ; in the 
form in which it had taken place, it was impossible that he should. 
Should he charge her at once with what he knew, and demand an ex- 
planation? But to brusque matters in this way might turn out a mis- 
take. She would furnish him with some plausible pretext which he 
could not decline to accept, and, warned of her peril, she would arrange 
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matters differently for the future, so as to render the attainment of 
anything like certainty on his part doubly difficult. He preferred, on 
reflection, to wait patiently till the following Saturday—which was 
obviously the day of her assignations—and then to put in execution a 
plan of his own. 

In the meanwhile, the state of his mind had re-acted on his body, so 
that his illness was no longer assumed, but real. During the ensuing 
week he stayed entirely at-home, receiving only such patients as came 
to visit him in his study. Léonie remained constant in her attendance 
upon him, never once leaving the house. She was naturally chagrined 
at his coldness and ill-humour towards her, but did not seem to attri- 
bute them to any other cause than that which he assigned. As the 
Saturday drew near, he did not fail to notice certain peculiarities in 
her manner. She grew restless and fidgetty in her movements. Her 
pulse beat unnaturally high. At times, she could not remain seated in 
the same chair for five minutes together ; at other times, she remained 
for a long while, as it were stupified in a kind of reverie. More than 
once, she looked at him in a strange way, as if gathering herself up for 
some important communication or request, then hesitated, and turned 
off the subject to her mother, and the loneliness of her situation at St. 
Cloud. He thought he knew what these signs meant, and it suited his 
plan to meet her half way. ‘ Léonie,” he said to her, on the Friday 
night, “ you will, of course, visit your mother, as usual, to-morrow ?” 

He could not but observe the sudden expression of relief which 
flushed over her face, as he spoke. “I—I certainly should have liked 
to go, on some accounts,” she replied. ‘‘ La petite mére would picture 
to herself that some misfortune had happened ; that your illness was 
much more serious than it really is, if 1 did not make my appearance. 
But dearest, how can I leave you?” 

“You will not leave me. A country ride will do me good. I will 
accompany you?” 

He watched her narrowly, and he saw that her countenance fell. 
There was a startled, horrified look in her eyes, which she kept averted 
from his. “She is guilty, and she sees now that I suspect it,” thought 
the Doctor to himself. 

“Upon the whole, mon ami,” she said, after a pause, still keeping 
her eyes averted, “I think I will not go to St. Cloud, to-morrow, but 
write to my mother instead.” 

“ So be it,” replied her husband ; “all the better; you will stop at- 
home to take care of me.” 

Léonie did not answer. 

The next morning, her agitation had visibly increased. Her eyes 
were red when she came in to breakfast. She gave random answers to 
the plainest questions, and alluded, for the first time in her life, to her 
nerves. Her hand shook as she poured out the cooling draughts for 
her husband ; once she broke the phial. Towards the middle of the 
day, it suited the Doctor’s plan to find himself much worse, and to 
take to his bed. Léonie sat by his pillow. More than once, he caught 
her eyes wandering to the clock on the mantel-piece. It had just struck 
two. ‘She will not be able to go out—she will be obliged to write,” 
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said the Doctor to himself; “and in that case, I shall know all.” 
Indeed, he had not been above making arrangements with his old 
servants, upon whom he could count, in virtue of which a letter con- 
fided to any of them by Madame would be sure to find its way back 
into his hands. 

Three o’clock struck. Half-past three. She was handling the tassels 
of the bed curtains; she was beating with the tip of her little foot on 
the flowers of the carpet ; she was hurrying every now and then to 
the window, to watch the heavy rain plashing down into the street. 
He never remembered to have seen her look at herself in the glass so 
often as during this half hour. With her embroidery before her she 
did not advance a dozen stitches, but admired her foot and ancle 
instead. He noted all these symptoms with the feelings of a man 
looking at the erection of his own scaffold, and, as plank succeeds to 
plank in the fatal structure, losing the last faint hope of a reprieve. 
Only twelve months married, and it had come to this! Then he 
thought of the dead lady’s ring. The very day he had parted with it, 
this misfortune had come upon him. No; the knowledge of his mis- 
fortune. And would it, after all, have been better to remain ignorant ? 
“Was Othello right?” he wondered. The clock was pointing to four 
in the afternoon, when Léonie rose quietly from her chair, and, laying 
down her embroidery, bent over him with a face pale, but perfectly 
resolved. He had never seen such an expression on her face before ; 
it struck him as something far more terrible than her previous 
agitation. 

“« Mon cher,” she said, “TI must leave you now for a short time.” 

“Very well, Léonie. You will be back, I suppose, in a few minutes ?” 

“TJ shall not be back before seven o’clock, at the earliest ?” 

It was the Doctor’s turn to exhibit emotion now, but he succeeded 
in restraining himself. ‘Seven o’clock! Why, then, you must be 
going out of doors ?” 

“You” 

“In the midst of a storm of wind and rain ?” 

“T shall take a carriage.” 

“ And leave me here seriously, not to say dangerously ill ?” 

“T am sorry—very sorry to be obliged to go, dearest Henri, and 
shall long for the moment when I can fly back to your bed-side. But 
there is no alternative.” 

“Of course, it is something of the last importance which takes you 
abroad, under these circumstances ?” 

“ Something important.” 

“Dear me! it is strange that you should not have mentioned this 
to me before. And of what nature is your errand ?” 

“T cannot answer your question.” 

“Then, you have secrets from your husband ?” 

“T have this one secret.” 

“ And you think it, of course, perfectly right and proper”—in face 
of her hideous sangfroid, he was getting less and less able to contain 
himself—“ you think it just and proper, no doubt, that you should 
leave the house whenever you think fit, for hours at a time, without con- 
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descending to inform your husband into what company you are going ! 
We should have understood this before signing the marriage contract.” 

“TI think no such thing. I am not so unreasonable. On certain 
Saturdays, since our union, I have been compelled to keep an appoint- 
ment, the nature of which I—I—am unable to inform you of. 
Bitterly do I now regret having placed myself under this obliga- 
tion ; but once undertaken, and there was no choice. You see I have 
told you no untruths, nor sought in any way to deceive you. The 
appointment of to-day is, thank God, the last that I shall be com- 
pelled to keep; and from next week forward, I will never leave 
your side, if you so will it—no, not for an hour at a time.” 

“ Her lover is called away on some business,” thought the unfortunate 
doctor. 

She bent over him and kissed him. You will never have cause, 
Henri,” she said, solemnly, “to regret the confidence which you repose 
in your wife.” He looked round, after a moment, with another question 
on his lips. She was gone. 

She was gone! He heard the bed-room door close behind her ; 
and he had not put forth a hand to stop her—had not confounded her 
by a revelation of what he knew—of her disguise, her visits to one of 
the most loathsome parts of the city! In the presence of her un- 
expected assurance, all his plans had melted into thin air. The sound 
of wheels rolling under the porte-cochére showed him that she had left 
the house. To whom would she be talking and lying in the course of 
another hour? He grew very hot and feverish at these thoughts. 
The clock on the mantel-piece ticked so loud, that he got up and 
stopped it. The rain outside sounded like a waterspout. The 
carriages rattled down the street with the noise of thunder. The 
voices of the passers-by floated every now and then to his ears, and he 
constantly thought he heard his own name pronounced. What if his 
wife, conscious of being suspected, should make this her last rendezvous ? 
He would never, in that case, have another opportunity of learning the 
truth, and his life would be consumed in a barren suspicion ! 

He jumped out of bed and dressed, rang the bell for his valet, and 
ordered a carriage. Baptiste stared, but there was something in his 
master’s face which prevented the old servant from saying a word. He 
drove straight to the shop on the Quai des Orfevres and called for his 
ring; it seemed to him that he gained assurance, and that his nerves 
were steadied, by the mere act of drawing it on his finger. His manner 
was so remarkable that the jeweller shook his head, and began to think 
that there must be something mysterious in the bauble, after all. At 
the extreme end of the Rue du Bac, he discharged his carriage, giving 
the driver a Napoleon in his confusion. He never heard the man 
calling after him. In the course of a short time, Doctor Longjumeau, 
closely muffled up, and with his fur-cap drawn over his eyes, had 
reached the goal of his journey. ‘The lane was silent and deserted. 
He paused at the door from which he had seen his wife come out, and 
then looked round for some convenient place for concealment. 

He could find none better than a ditch, or deep furrow, running 


along the lane on the side opposite to the garden doors. It was not 
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deep enough to contain him, but, by heaping together about him some 
of the fallen leaves strewn around, he might hope, in the darkness, to 
escape detection. Here, Doctor Longjumeau, the popular physician 
and favourite of Maria Louise, wrapped up in his great coat, lay down 
and waited for the coming of his wife. 

How long he had waited, he could not tell; but, after atime, the 
sound of approaching footsteps reached his ears. Raising his head 
cautiously, he perceived a female figure, dressed in the same sort of 
shabby attire that Léonie had worn, and closely veiled, like her. But it 
was not her; the first glance showed him that. She stopped at the same 
door from which he had seen his wife come out, looked round cautiously, 
as if to make sure that she was not observed, and then knocked three 
times, and—as it appeared to him—in a peculiar manner. The door 
was immediately opened to admit her, and as instantly closed again. 
He had scarcely been able to devote a thought to this strange incident, 
when a fresh sound of footsteps caught his ear. This time, two women 
were approaching the spot together. The storm had before this cleared 
off, and, by the light of the moon, he was able to mark their figures 
distinctly. In one of them he recognized his wife, disguised as before; 
the other, a much taller person, wore a thick cloak peculiar to country- 
women, but, peeping from underneath its folds, the doctor plainly saw 
the skirts of a rich silk dress. She raised her veil for a moment, and, 
as she did so, he had nearly betrayed himself by acry. If any one 
had related to him what he now saw with his own eyes, he would have 
prescribed a straight jacket, or a copious bleeding, for the unfortunate 
narrator. ‘The Duchesse de Guémenée! A woman of lofty name and 
station, above all reproach, one of his earliest patients—the great lady 
who more than any other had helped to raise him to his present 
position! They gave the same peculiar knock that their predecessor 
had done, and were admitted in the same manner. He heard a voice 
inside the door say, “ You are late; you are the last,” and the reply of 
the Duchess, “‘ She was detained by her husband, and could not come 
before.” What hideous orgies could be going on behind those walls, 
to bring these three women disguised to the place? At whatever peril, 
he was determined to break through the mystery which had caught 
him and his happiness, as in a huge web. 

He rose from his hiding. place, and, after a minute’s pause, knocked 
at the door, imitating, as closely as he could, the manner of knocking 
of those whom he had seen admitted. There was no answer. He 
knocked again, and louder. Still, no answer. He shouted. At one 
moment, the idea of clambering up the wall presented itself to his mind, 
but the feat was above his strength. He stood in the dark and empty 
lane, listening attentively after each of his efforts, but gathering nothing 
in return but a feeble and uncertain echo which floated back to him, 
from some quarter or other, of his own voice. 

Crossing the lane, he could just perceive, from the opposite side, the 
roof of a house emerging above the garden wall in a straight line with 
the door. This circumstance showed him that the garden must be of 
considerable length—at least a hundred feet. He walked up the lane 
till it emptied itself into the main street, counting the doors on the 
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right hand, and ascertained that the one by which his wife had gone in 
was the seventeenth. Pursuing the main street for about a hundred 
yards, he found his previsions realized. At that point another street 
branched off in a direction exactly parallel to the lane. At the seven- 
teenth house on the right hand he stopped, and examined it for a few 
moments, attentively. It was an old, tumble-down mansion of enor- 
mous height, and had all the appearance of being deserted. Nota 
single light shone from any of its numberless windows, and in many of 
them the glass had fallen out, and had not been replaced (as in the 
neighbouring houses) either by rags or paper. The great gates of the 

te-cochére were swung wide open, and one of them, from age, had 
fallen from its hinges. The Doctor strode, unmolested, into the court- 
yard, overgrown with grass and weeds, and looked around him, uncer- 
tain what to do. All of a sudden, as his eyes were wandering about 
him, an exclamation of surprise burst from his lips. He had noticed that 
one of the pillars on which the gateway was supported, leaned very 
much out of the perpendicular—so much, that it was a wonder that it 
had not long since come down with a crash. He looked hastily down 
at the bottom step of the staircase, on which he had already set his 
foot. There, sure enough, was a fissure, running along the stone, and 
bearing in its outlines a resemblance, more than merely fanciful, to the 
profile of a human face! 

He sat down on this stone, for a few moments, to collect his thoughts. 
There could not be a doubt on his mind. He was on the threshold of 
the mysterious house, for which, during so many years, he had searched 
in vain: the house of his midnight adventure, of the murdered lady, and 
the topaz ring ! 


ANGLO-SAXON MORALITY. 
By W. Moy Tuomas. 


Wirn the memory of many men now living there flourished, in West- 
minster, a famous philosopher, who made a great discovery in the science of 
Morals. He found out, or thought he had found out, a truth which would 
suffice to turn the British nation into the most virtuons people upon the 
earth. Nay, not even the thieves and murderers did he omit from his reckon- 
ing. He fancied, in fact, that he had discovered that wrong doing does not 
pay. His disciples still maintain that he was right, and are generally 
accounted obstinate on that point. 

This philosopher, whose name was Bentham, and who was a man of con- 
siderable powers and of undoubted honesty, had other odd notions of the 
kind. He held that, whatever doubt there might be about an individual, 
concerning a community collectively there could be no doubt. ‘Their best 
course was to be honest. To be otherwise was merely a mistake of ignorant 
men who had not the light of his discovery. Let us take the case of a pro- 
posed dishonest repudiation of a State loan. “I suppose,” he would say 
to that State, “ your object is gain ?” Then, if that State, or its representa- 
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tive, should answer, ‘I guess it is,” this simple and prosaic-minded man 
would reply that, “If having such an object was to be a rogue, he would 
admit himself as much a rogue as they ; but there was a mistake. Reckon 
reputation for honesty at its just value, neither one farthing more nor less, 
draw up a balance sheet, and there would appear a heavy loss on the trans- 
action.” When he had said this, being accustomed himself to act by the 
rules of common sense and right reason, he would expect that this State 
would either prove him wrong, or decide to be honest from that hour. 

Holding these principles to be true, it was observed that this philosopher 
became angry when any one mentioned to him the name of India. He 
positively refused to admit that morals had any relation to geography. He 
could not be induced to acknowledge that a case of annexation in America 
or on the Danube had necessarily any essential difference from a case of an- 
nexation in Hindostan or China. _It is needless to say that he was some- 
what unpopular, and died without a pension. 

Strangeasthis philosopher's doctrines may appear to persons who have been 
reading the political speeches and newspaper comments of the last year, it 
cannot be dispnted that he numbered among his disciples some men not want- 
ing in strength of mind and honesty of purpose. Among these was Mr. Mill. 
This gentleman, even in the days of Bentham, Mackintosh, Canning, Sydney 
Smith, Horner, and Forster, was not denied to stand pre-eminent in the 
possession of intelectual powers. He had spent his life in the study of 
political philosophy, in investigating upon rigorous methods the laws upon 
which the welfare and happiness of states depend With the history and 
affairs of Hindostan he was admitted to possess an acquaintance un- 
surpassed by that of any man of his day. His great history of British India 
has, with all parties, been ever since the standard authority on that subject. 
It is remarkable that, although not a Quaker, nor a member of the Man- 
chester party, all these qualifications for forming a judgment upon the real 
character of our empire in the East, only brought him to Mr. Bentham’s 
conclusions. He boldly declared that our method of acquiring rule was un- 
justifiable and unwise, our dominion an absurd anomaly, and our supposed 
gain by the transaction a mere delusion. I will quote his words upon 
the latter point. ‘ Under the ignorance,” says he, “in which Englishmen 
have remained of East India affairs, it floats in the mind of a great many 
persons that, somehow or other, a tribute, or what is equivalent to a tribute, 
does come from the East Indies. Never did an opinion exist more com 
pletely without evidence, contrary to evidence, evidence notorious, and well 
known to the persons themselves, by whom the belief is entertained. India, 
instead of yielding a tribute to England, has never yielded enough for 
the expense of its own government. Whatisthe proof? That its govern- 
ment has always been in debt, and has been under the necessity of con- 
tinually augmenting its debt, till it has arrived at a magnitude which it has 
often itself described as alarming. So far is India from yielding a tribute to 
Great Britain, that in Joans and aids, and the expense of fleets and armies, it 
has cost this country enormous sums. It is, no doubt, true that some Acts 
of Parliament have assumed the existence of a tribute from India, or what 
has been called a surplus revenue for the use of the nation. But Parliament, 
we have pretty good experience, cannot make things by affirming them. 
Things aré a little more stubborn than the credulity of Englishmen.” 
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Since Mr. Mills’s days, East Indian affairs have assuredly not improved. 
Conquest and annexation have gone on briskly. Costly wars, to the 
expense of which the Imperial government has contributed its established 
quota, have continued with brief intervals of armed repose. The Indian 
debt has steadily increased, till it reaches the sum of seventy millions ster- 
ling. I know it will be said that this fact ought not to alarm Englishmen ; 
but the finances of India have no elasticity like the finances of Great Britain. 
Wealth and population do not advance in Hindostan as in England. Under 
a pressure which leaves the peasant tax-payer to starve, and makes the 
Zemindar a discontented subject, it has been found impossible, even in times 
of peace, to wring sufficient to defray the cost of government. The plan of 
meeting this evil is simple. It is, in fact, to borrow a sum equal to the 
deficiency, and again to borrow to pay the interest of the loan. Any one who 
has a common acquaintance with the rules of ‘arithmetic may reckon what 
this system is likely to produce in a given time. 

This is a vulgar argument, but it is worth some attention. If British 
rule in India were known to be really unprofitable, I do honestly believe 
that all those at least who receive no share of Indian patronage, would be 
able to perceive the true character of our Indian policy. Mr. Bentham failed 
with the thieves, because he was unable to convince them ; but India is a 
simpler question, and the majority of nen are not thieves. Here is 
un immense estate—more than a million square miles of land—of 
which England is the sole landlord. Like all other ‘properties, it re- 
quires protection and agents to collect its rents. The rents, then, are col- 
lected ; the protection and collectors’ commission paid, and the yearly 
account stands roughly thus:—Rents collected, twenty-eight millions; dis- 
bursed for protection and collecting, thirty millions; annual loss, by the 
brightest jewel in the crown, two millions sterling. . 

When I look to these facts, and think of the answer which is always made 
to them by gentlemen who argue the other side of the question, I begin to 
feel that | should have begun this paper differently. 1 should have told my 
story in the style of the New Atlantis, as of some remote place, such as the 
Island of Barataria, or under the form of an allegory, or as a story delivered 
to me in the similitude of a dream, or as concerning some French or Russian 
settlements in Africa or in the Arctic regions. In this form I might 
even have entrapped an Indian pensioner into an admission. Thus I should 
have gone on at this point. When these simple Baratarians were shown 
that this property produced nothing but a loss, it was made clear to.them 
that it was, after all, a good thing, and a noble and a profitable one. For the 
few Baratarians (about a five-thousandth part of the whole number of their 
nation) who were appointed to the task of guarding this estate from external 
and domestic foes, declared that part of the rents and the amount of 
the yearly loss were, in fact, divided among Baratarians. By Baratarians, 
this five-thousandth part of that people meant merely themselves, and took no 
account whatever of the remaining four thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine parts. But the remaining four thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
parts being, in a large proportion, unacquainted with the rules of reason, 
were unabie to detect the trick familiar to logicians as involved in an 
‘* undistributed term,” and so were made content. 

This is, in fact, the argument of the collectors and watchmen of our 
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magnificent Indian property. It is true, say they, your estate produces 
nothing—less than nothing ; but still the greater portion of the rents and 
profits are divided among Englishmen. By Englishmen, they mean them- 
selves and their families, and no one else. If we simply subtract from 
the whole population of England the few thousand Englishmen who receive 
Indian pay, I hope for equivalent services, it will, I think, be difficult 
for logical minds to find any real consolation in this answer. It is the 
familiar case of the British Bank in a political dress. Were not all the 
proceeds of that magnificent scheme divided among British Bankers ? 

These, I repeat, are vulgar arguments. But I have observed that the 
loftiest and most chivalrous supporters of British rule in India will fre- 
quently and voluntarily descend to this ground, where, indeed, they have 
it generally pretty much their own way. They will challenge you, for 
instance, on our Indian trade, which the editor of the Times courageously 
permitted “ Anglo-Bengalee,” the other day, to put down at a hundred mil- 
lions (books of reference, of course, are not in every Baratarian’s hand), and 
then dextrously to assume the whole hundred millions to be pure gain. I 
have a strong suspicion that “ Anglo-Bengalee” belongs to the select few of 
more fortunate Baratarians who are employed in watching and collecting 
upon our great Indian property—is, in fact, a trustee or director, and not 
a mere shareholder, in the great (Indian) British Bank. What, then, can 
I thivk of his honesty, when I find, from Blue Books and every other 
authority, that the real value of British exports to India is about eight 
millions sterling per annum. Now the simple meaning of this fact is, 
that at various times throughout the year English vessels land upon the 
quays of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, goods to the value of eight 
millions, and take away goods of exactly the same value. _It is a settled 
maxim of political economy, which, after the great discussions upon the 
reform of our tariff, would, I should have hoped, have been pretty well 
understood by Englishmen, that things which exchange for each other are 
equal in value. So far, therefore, from these eight millions being a pure crea- 
tion of wealth for Englishmen, there is absolutely no profit on the trade, in 
the vulgar meaning of the term. The price of Indian goods brought 
back to London resolves itself into original cost, interest, carriage cost, in- 
surance, and payment for superintendence. When all these items are 
paid nothing can remain. The same capital, labour, and expense in any 
other trade must necessarily have produced the same value. The proof is 
that thousands of other merchants voluntarily embark in other trades. 
But a deeper fallacy lies in the assumption that our Indian trade is a 
consequence of our Indian government. I should hope that none but a 
select Baratarian would believe that. 

Let me then ask the twenty-nine millions of British subjects who are 
not employed in watching or collecting upon our great Indian property, 
why they should not be strictly honest from this day forth? Why should 
they continue to permit the now notorious system of favouring the preten- 
sions of unpopular claimants to native thrones—of setting up such claimants 
by British arms, and supporting them by British soldiers, to be paid by 
their people—-of extracting treaties from them in their consequent depend- 
ence—of demanding loans from them, which they dare not refuse, and 
must raise by still more oppressive taxation from their unfortunate subjects 
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—a system which inevitably produces that discontent and anarchy which 
finally becomes the plea for seizing their territory? Why should 
! they not say that the invasion of Affghanistan was a barbarous, a bloody, 
and piratical proceeding ? Why should they not denounce the annexation 
of Oude as an immoral and a tyrannous act, justifiable by no pretext? 
Why should they not admit, as they would admit if it were an abstract 
question in political philosophy, that a handful of persons, different in 
colour, race, and religion, ignorant of the native languages, necessarily 
devoid of sympathy with native habits and feelings, unchecked by any 
r public opinion, where the people are wholly deprived of political rights, a 
handful of men supported by a great soldiery, deputed by a govern- 
ment, equally alien, at many thousands of miles distance, and only 
anxious to accumulate wealth and to return home, must, by its very nature, 
form the worst possible government? Why should they believe in the 
paradox that great bodies of men revolt because they are kindly treated, 
or that a people love the rule of a foreign invader who has never settled 
in their land, any more than they would believe it if Russia or Austria 
were the aggressor? Let them ask themselves what is the true nature 
of the bribe by which they are induced to forget all the established 
maxims of politics and morals, the calm reason of Locke, the political 
wisdom of Burke, the enlightenment of Adam Smith, the unanswerable 
logic of Bentham and Mill? Let them remember that all testimony 
in favour of our rule is from Europeans. It is instructive to read in the pages 
of Elphinstone the admission that the people were on the whole prosperous 
and well governed under their Mahometan rulers, for those rulers were 
settled among them, and had no home but in Hindostan, They had no in- 
terest in laying waste the lands which were the heritage of their children; 
they allowed the people, as a rule, their laws and their religion; they en- 
dowed no Mahometan mosques from the funds of the state; they permitted 
the heads of villages to retain their offices; they left the great lands, 
as they remain in Oude to this day, in the hands of Hindoos, Their vast 
aqueducts, their reservoirs, and roads and public buildings remain, though 
broken, and grass-grown, and dilapidated, to testify against us in the land 
where the name of Akbar is revered, made brighter now by the darkness of 
their evil days. 

Let me suppose that I have for hearer any young Englishman who has no 
more interest in this system than nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
y of a thousand of his fellow-citizens. If he thinks it well that we 
should, as in Oude, endeavour to govern by force a large body of 
men, confessedly inimical to our rule, or if he is secretly favourable 
to the threatened recommencement and indefinite extension of such con- 
quests in China, I would ask him to bear in mind that he can only 
approve of any line of policy from a conviction that it is likely to lead 
/ to beneficial results of some kind. I would ask him to strictly examine 
H the nature of these supposed benefits. They must have a name, and be 
capable of definition. Is it the prospect of pecuniary gain which delights 

him? I would point to the loss from India, not only in financial deficits 
5 which must be ultimately additions to our national debt ; but in the expen- 
, sive wars which it entails. I would show him how a great moral principle 
demonstrates its truth in the ruin, the bankruptcy, and confusion to which 
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the Indian government is fast tending. Is it commercial advantage? I 
would show him how false is the theory of conquering for commercial objects; 
how all experience contradicts its assumptions, long since rejected by wise 
writers. Is it supposed that it invests us with a valuable prestige in the eyes 
of foreign nations? I would shew that it inspires nothing but hatred towards 
us, and envy for benefits supposed to be, but, in fact, never derived from a dis- 
tant possession obtained by conquest. Or if it be alleged that it, at all 
events, persuades foreign enemies of our strength, I would answer that the 
necessary loss of real strength by maintaining a distant conquest must far 
outbalance any such erroneous belief, as witness our present drain of men 
and treasure to the East. Or if it should be said that it is a gratify- 
ing thing to rule many millions of men against their will, I would shew 
who are the real rulers and dispensers of patronage, and the use to which 
that rule and patronage will inevitably be applied in strengthening an 
unprogressive government. I would show how we have been shut out of 
China and Japan by the very reasonable dread of our aggressions; how 
American filibusterism claims insulting kindred with us; how the mind of 
the whole people, and the time and energies of parliament are occupied in 
discussions on these matters, to the delay of good legislation, however 
urgent ; and, finally, how the upholding, both by people and government, of 
the most absolute and despotic rule in Hindostan, in defiance of all those 
principles which the best men among Englishmen have struggled for and 
established, corrupts the national mind, and retards, or even for awhile may 
reverse, the progress of liberty at home. 


A STRANGE NIGHT. 


"LL just tell you what it is, Uncle Sam—if you go 
on telling me any more such bangers as that, I shall 
begin to think there’s no truth in that clause of your 
Will you talked about the other day.” 

The grave semi-paternal relationship in which Nature 
had placed my Uncle Sam towards me did not, as may 
be inferred from the free and easy style of my interrup- 
_ tion, exercise much of its ordinary formalising influence 
so} # the tone of our daily intercourse. We were, as Words- 
| ,._/ worth sings of two somebodies, “a pair of friends, though 
I was young ;” and my Uncle had seen the better part 





of a century. I had been his pet and plaything as a 
on child, his licensed favourite as a boy; and, as I arrived 
WS at man’s estate—partly from the fact that I was an 


only child, then parentless, and that he had no other 
nephew—partly from the fondness he had, in common with most 
cheery natures, for the society of those younger than himself—and 
partly from the hearty liking I bore him (and, indeed, few knew 
him who did not share that), the difference in our age had ceased 
to be practically remembered, and 1 had become his almost in- 
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separable and confidential ¢rony. Years were a burden which sat 
very lightly on my jolly uncle ; he was, at four-and-fifty, as thoroughly 
a boy, in spirit, as he was at fifteen, and he had gone through 
more hair-breadth ’scapes and adventures than ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred, nevertheless. I need hardly say, my uncle Sam 
was a bachelor, for, had he been a benedict, it stands to reason that 
he and I could not have gone on together as we did—an “ Aunt Sam” 
wouldn’t have stood it, you know—your married men slink back from 
the freaks of “ us youth ” vilely—though he had all but put his neck into 
the noose fifty times, for he was as inflammable a “ piece of man’s 
flesh,” as Dogberry says, as any in England ; but, somehow or other, 
his good genius had preserved him, and he still walked erect, carried a 
free latch-key, and, saving in some occasional temporary suljugations, 
called his soul his own. A wild boy had my Uncle Sam been in his 
youth—a wandering, rollicking, careless, devil-may-care fellow—with 
an eye for a bit of fun, like a hawk; he could smell out a lark five 
miles off, and, if there was a spice of danger in it, the savour thereof 
was none the less grateful to his palate. He went at an adventure 
with as much gofit as an Irishman to a faction fight, but, luckily for 
himself, with a much better temper ; for, of all the good-natured 
souls upon earth, I do verily believe there was not one more good- 
natured than my merry Uncle Sam—and, still more luckily, with a 
cool head, a strong arm, and a stout-built frame that could inspire, 
when necessary, a wholesome sort of reverence, and brought him un- 
attacked out of many a scrape, where a man of less than his inches 
would have been more mauled than enough. It was a treat to see 
my Uncle Sam in his more genial moments, sticking his feet on the 
fender, with his hands diving deeper and deeper still into the pockets 
of his inexpressibles, and his face lighted up partly by his own merri- 
ment, partly by the blaze of a cheerful fire, and partly by the cordial 
effects of a tumbler of tolerably stiff punch—his favourite liquor—and 
to hear him gossip on in his careless, pleasant way, story after story, 
of all the strange things he had seen and done—laughing till he had 
scarce strength to wag his tongue. Lord help him! what a lot of lies 
he did tell !—at least, so we all used to say, and that, without much 
delicacy, to his honest old face; though he swore stoutly they were all 
true—and they were all such merry lies, too! I don’t know how it 
was, but, if the story was ever so serious, ever so solemn—and even 
he sometimes had tales of such a kind—there was something or other 
in his manner of telling them which made one laugh all the same. I 
do verily believe that, had it been my Uncle Sam’s mission to break to me 
the intelligence of my father’s murder, I should have been undutiful 
enough to chuckle over the catastrophe—the merriment breathing from 
his face was so irresistibly contagious. Poor Uncle Sam! I smile to 
this day, though in sorrow, when I think of him—his very memory is 
mirth-moving. But it is time I get back to my muttons, as my friend 
the Gaul says, and leave my Uncle Sam to speak for himself. I cer- 
tainly will not undertake to say how many tumblers of my uncle’s 
composition—for he was his own brewer at these symposia—we had 
each swallowed, or how many of my Uncle Sam’s marvellous histories 
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I had treated in a similar fashion, though the latter was the more 
difficult gulp of the two ; but he did, at last, give vent to something 
or other, I forget what, which drew to so large an amount upon my 
credulity, that I broke out into some such exclamation as that re- 
recorded at the head of this paper. 

“ Bangers! y’ undutiful young dog !” said my Uncle Sam, looking as 
stern as he could—that is to say, putting on much the same kind of 
expression of countenance that ordinary people assume when they 
desire to appear particularly good natured. “What the devil do you 
mean by bangers? Do you mean to insinuate that you suspect my 
veracity? By all that’s disinheriting, I’ve four-fifths of a mind to scratch 
out that graceless name of your’s before there’s another day over your 
head. When Id got such a prince of a story to tell you into the bar- 
gain! Fill up your glass, do, you misbelieving young Hebrew ; I don’t 
know that I mustn’t tell it you, after all—that is, provided, beforehand, 
you promise me faithfully to believe every syllable of it.” 

“Why, as to that, Uncle Sam, the law, you know ”—(“ Devil fly 
away with it!” said my Uncle Sam, parenthetically)—* the law, in its 
wisdom, lays it down that no man shall be bound to perform impossi- 
bilities, but I'll try what I can do; and by the time that respectable, 
bull-necked, apoplectic-looking jug there has done its duty, I suspect 
I shall be in a fit humour to believe even the biggest—ahem! I mean 
the strangest narrative in your collection, Uncle Sam.” 

“Just pass that same jug this way, if you please, before I begin,” 
sai my uncle ; “it’s a dangerous neighbourhood for full jugs where it 
stands just now—and I never could talk long, in my life, dry lipped. 
What saith the poet ? 





‘* Mysterious and poetic truths, 
I never could unfold ’em, 
Without a flagon of good wine, 
And a slice of cold ham!” 





An excellent sentiment generally, though I don’t think much of his 
rhyme, or his choice of solids. Besides, do you think I’m going to let 
you get drunk under the roof of your own father’s brother, you graceless 
reprobate ? Mark my words, Master Oliver, bad company and strong | 
drink “Il be the ruin of: you some day or other.” 

“Then, I’ve gone a few steps on the road this evening, I’m thinking,” 
said I ; “ but you’d better be quick with your story, uncle of mine, for 
my credulity is somewhat like Bob Acres’ valour—beginning to ooze 
away pretty rapidly.” 

“You'd hardly think it now, Oliver,” says my uncle, clearing his 
throat, “ but I was a sad wild dog once upon a time.” 

“ Nothing to stick in the throat there, anyhow,” quoth I. 

“Tf you speak another syllable,” says my uncle, “ [’ll—— 

“ Mute as a stock-fish, uncle,” says IL. 

“Well, as I was saying,” resumes my uncle, “‘ years ago, before ever 
you were born or thought of Master Noll, I was a sad wild harum- 
scarum young dog—up to all manner of mischief—everlastingly in 4 
some scrape or other, and no sooner in than out again—much such a 
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pickle as you bid fair to be, in short—a loose fish upon the town— 
with a face and figure (though I say it that shouldn't say it) for a 
woman to look kindly upon,—plenty of money in my pocket,—dozens 
of friends, acquaintances at least, who were never proved otherwise— 
and a heart as light as—lighter, perhaps, than it ought to have been; 
but I don’t know how it is, I think one cannot even look back upon 
one’s youthful misdoings, without a sneaking sort of longing to be at 
them aguin—at least, I confess, I can’t. Well, I had a great fancy in 
those days for going about to the theatres, partly because I liked 'a 
play, and partly because I was sure to meet there lots of people I knew ; 
for I never could be content to sit at home by myself, building some castles 
in the air out of the bricks of my brain, and conjuring up others lower 
down out of the coals in the grate ; and, as for reading, though I was 
a tidy scholar, as a boy, I never took much to it afterwards, and a 
capital memory managed to bear me through with an indifferently good 
reputation for knowledge. In those days, you kuow, Noll, plays were 
all in their glory ; and the women, bless their pretty faces, used to go 
to see them in shoals. It was a sight worth seeing then, to stand up 
in the pit (gentlemen went into the pit then), and look round at the 
show in the boxes; and he must have been a tough-hearted dog that 
didn’t get a wound from some bright eye or other. Well, it so hap- 
pened, one night, that I found myself in my usual place in the front 
row at Drury Lane, and without a soul that I knew in the house—at 
least, I could not see one anywhere ; so I thought I would take a 
parting look round, and be off to some other more companionable 
quarters. I had got about half way round in my survey, when I 
lighted upon the face of a woman, in a private box near the dress- 
circle, scrutinizing the house much in the same fashion that I was, and 
looking as if she wanted to find somebody. She looked about two or 
three-and-forty, as far as I could judge ; but she was handsomer, for 
all that, than many women not half her age—what the French term 
wonderfully well conservée; and, besides, she was particularly well 
‘got up,’ as you youngsters call it, and had a sort of stylish air about 
her that did wonders in glossing over the extra lustres. So, as she was 
looking round, and I was looking round, in the natural course of things, 
our eyes met, and, as she evidently didn’t mind being stared at, and I 
wasn’t quite so bashful as I might have been in the expression of my 
admiration, we looked hard at one another for two or three minutes. 
Somehow or other, I could not help fancying that she wanted to make 
some kind of signal to me; and yet, again, I thought it could be only 
Janey, for what could she possibly want of a fellow she had never set 
eyes on before? Well, I couldn’t make up my mind about the matter, 
but you may be sure I wasn’t in such a hurry to be gone as I was ten 
minutes before ; so I sat down again, glancing round as quietly as I 
could, every now and then, and every time I looked there she was, 
looking at me as hard as she could look, and again I thought I detected 
a movement—a gesture, an expression—something like a signal, in 
short. I never was very long at getting to the bottom of a mystery, 
so I determined, somehow or other, to find out, if I could, what it all 
meant ; and, as the play was now nearly over, I made up my mind to 
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put myself in my lady’s way as she came out, and, if nothing came of 
that, at any rate, to watch her home, and find out who she was, cost 
what it would ; so I extricated myself from the pit as quietly as I 
could, and laid myself in ambush in the box-lobby, taking good care 
to observe that she watched me all the way out, like a cat watches a 
bird. I hadn’t waited above ten minutes when the doors began to 
open, and the people came pouring out by dozens, and presently forth 
steps my incognita, still looking keenly about her, just as she was when 
I first notieed her inside, but with something of disappointment written 
on her countenance. I had put myself close to the door of her box, so 
that she couldn’t help seeing me, and, the instant her eye lighted upon 
me, there came a sort of a gratified, pleased kind of expression over 
her face that none but a fool could have misinterpreted. Nevertheless, 
she stood still for a moment, as if half hesitating what to do—and no 
wonder either, Master Noll, as you will say by-and-bye—doubting, as 
it were, whether to speak or not. Well, I didn’t understand the 
matter a bit, but I saw what I was expected to do as clear as day- 
light, so | made up to her at once, and made my most insinuating bow. 

“ «Will you allow me to have the honour of calling your ladyship’s 
carriage ?’ said I, wondering all the while whether she had or had not 
got a carriage to call, and looking her steadily in the face at the same 
time. She certainly was the best-looking middle-aged woman I ever set 
eyes on. 

“*T do not think I need trouble you so much as that,’ says she, 
without any tone of offznce in her voice, and laying a particular em- 
phasis on the last four words ; ‘I ordered it to wait close by, where 
we can find it without any trouble.’ 

“*Done, by Jupiter !’ thinks I to myself. ‘She’s no more of a lady 
than I am ; and as to her carriage, she carries it about with her, or 
I’m more in the wrong than usual.’ However, as I had fairly broken 
the ice, I thought I might as well take the plunge. 

“* You seem alone, madam—may I, without impertinence, presume 
to offer to escort you to it? said I, offering my arm, and making my 
most fascinating bow. You don’t recollect, my boy, how the Regent 
used to bow? Well, no matter. 

“Ske looked hard at me without answering a word, put her arm within 
mine, and we moved on together. I could feel that she trembled a 
little, but she never spoke a syllable till we got out of the press, and 
turned into the long, dirty, narrow street that runs along the northern 
side of the theatre. ‘Thank God!’ she said, earnestly, and as if for 
the moment unconscious of my presence, and I thought I never heard 
the words uttered so thankfully before. ‘Unseen! unseen! ‘Thank 
God !’ 

“ Well, you may guess this did not tend much to enlighten my dark- 
ness, and I was on the point of making some effort to clear up the 
mystery, when we came plump upon a very handsome carriage, but 
perfectly plain ; and asingle, middle-aged attendant, out of livery, con- 
siderably muffled-up about the face, who left his horses’ heads for an 
instant, to throw open the door as we approached. My com- 
panion stepped in without saying a word. I don’t know what you 
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would do, Noll, my boy, in such a case, but I honestly confess that the 
whole business was such a strange one that I was standing like one 
bewildered, till the attendant advanced, with an un-servant-like gesture 
of impatience, as if to shut the door of the carriage. As he did so, how- 
ever, there was asmall hand laid gently upon it, which prevented it from 
closing. There could no longer be any mistake in the matter, and in 
I bundled. The door was shut, the man mounted the box, and we 
began to move. I hardly knew what I was about to say, but my 
companion was the first to speak. 

““¢In ten minutes’ time,’ she said, in tones now firm and decided 
enough, ‘we shall be on this spot again. If you then determine to 
accompany me, you must submit to let me blindfold your eyes till we 
arrive at the place of our destination—to pledge me your honour that 
you will not now or hereafter endeavour directly or indirectly to dis- 
cover where or with whom you went, and that, on your return, you 
submit to the same restraint till you are brought back to the same 
spot whence you started. In return, I give you my word that you shall, 
while under my direction, incur no greater danger than you do at this 
moment, and you look like one for whom such perils have small terrors. 
You have about five minutes to decide.’ 

“ Well, the sword was drawn, and there was nothing for it but to 
fling away the scabbard at once; besides, my curiosity was by this time 
up to boiling heat, and it was not a trifle would have stopped me. 
I had decided long before we had completed the circuit. To make a 
long story short, when we got back to our starting point, after exacting 
from me a second promise to preserve inviolate her three conditions, 
she swathed the upper part of my face so effectually with a scarf, or 
some such feminine fal-lal, that I could see no more than a one-day-old 
puppy—pulled the checkstring, and the coachman, without receiving 
any further instructions, set off at a good round pace. 

“ What did I say to her on the road? Well, I believe not much. 
Put yourself in my place—blindfolded and promise-bound, driven by a 
strange coachman, with a mysterious companion, to an unknown des- 
tination for an unrevealed purpose. The position was hardly rasswrant ; 
the whole circumstances somewhat unfavourable to ‘agreeable rattle- 
dom.’ And, moreover, by the tone of the answers to what I did 
endeavour to say—awkwardly enough, no doubt—the first momentary 
whisperings of my vanity were utterly and unmistakeably silenced. I 
had not made a conquest unawares—or, if I had, this, at any rate, was 
not the vanquished. Perfect politeness—expressions carefully mea- 
sured—some apparent effort to tone down an habitual grandeur of 
manner, mingled, as I fancied, with involuntary indications of disinclina- 
tion to her own part in the performance. What the deuce could it all 
mean? No neophyte, at his initiation into the mystic craft—not Ajax 
himself in the thick of the death-press before Troy—ever longed for 
‘light’ more earnestly than I. 

“ As to judging in what direction we were going, the thing was simply 
impossible, though, of course, I could not help guessing. Sometimes, 
I fancied we were merely going round and round in a sort of circle; 
then we seemed to bowl along a long line of straight road, as if we 
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were emerging into the country ; and then, again, we rattled over the 
stones, through twistings and turnings innumerable, as it seemed to me, 
who could only judge by the occasional jolts and variations of sound, 
till at last we stopped on a sudden. The door was opened, and out we 
got. Somebody—the coachman, I suppose—aided me to avoid break- 
ing my shins in getting down the steps, and then my companion took my 
arm and led me onward into some building. Still, however, it was the same 
system of travelling. In and out, up stairs and down stairs, through lofty 
passages, as I could tell by the echo of our footsteps, till at last we passed 
through a door which my guide shut behind us, and I was suddenly 
released from my restraint. I should have said, by the way, that, just 
before we came into the room, there passed a brief whispering dialogue 
between my conductress and some one whom I of course could not see, 
but the softness of the fresh voice told me it was that of a woman, and 
a tolerable experience in such matters added that it was a young one ; 
for, though I could not tell distinctly what was said, I well remember 
that it was as soft and musical a whisper as ever I heard before or since ; 
and, from the tones of my companion’s voice, it seemed to me that she 
was authoritatively, and, at last, successfully, combating some opposition 
or hesitation on the part of the other. 

‘“‘Well, you may guess, when my eyes were set at liberty, the first 
thing [ did was to make use of them. JI found myself in a large, 
lofty, handsome saloon, whose walls presented the appearance of being 
usually hung with pictures, though there were none then visible; the 
furniture, moreover, was covered up as much as possible, and the 
whole apartment had the air of having been suddenly and recently 
dismantled. In short, as it afterwards struck me, there was as little 
as possible left in it which could give a clue to future discovery by 
description. In the centre, however, stood a small table, laid out 
for supper in most elegant and complete fashion, and covered with 
a vastly pretty collection of tempting things, in the shape of eatables 
and drinkables. I don’t remember anything else about the apartment, 
except that it had another door corresponding with that by which 
we entered, which was, however, closed. It did not take half a minute 
to observe thus much, and, having completed the survey, I turned 
to address some observation to my companion, but she was again before- 
hand with me. 

** «7 must leave you alone,’ she said, ‘ for a very few miuutes—may I trust 
to your honor to make no attempt to quit this room till I return?? How 
could I help myself? It was very clear that had I got out of the room, I 
should not have known which way to turn, and might possibly ran my head 
into mischief where no mischief was otherwise intended me, so I bowed 
the required promise, and the unknown made her exit by the same door 
through which we had entered. Well, I paced the chamber for a minute 
or two, thinking what a queer adventure it was, wondering where she 
could be gone—how long she would be before she came back, and casting 
now and then a glance of pleasurable anticipation—I always was partial to 
suppers—on the well-garnished little table before-mentioned ; when at last 
some dirty little imp of eqnivocation began to put it into my head, that 
though I had proniised not to go out of the room, I had not said anything 
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to hinder me from just opening the other door that I spoke of, and taking 
a peep into the regions beyond; but then, suppose the strange lady was to 
pop back upon me at the very moment, how should I justify the breach ? 
But it was all of no use—the temptation waxed every moment stronger and 
stronger, and at last up I marched to the door. I turned the handle 
gently, sufficiently to satisfy myself that it was not locked, and then I turned 
away again without opening it; and if I were to say that apprehension, 
or fear if you like it, had nothing to do with my hesitation, I might perhaps 
be more deserving than I am of your un-nephew-like imputation of men- 
dacity, Master Noll. However, curiosity you know, is stronger than most 
things, even in men, and after a minute’s parley with resolution, I again 
went to the mysterious door, and opening it as noiselessly as I possibly 
could, to an extent sufficient to allow my head to pass through, peeped into 
the apartment beyond. After all, nephew of mine, I don’t think I can find 
much fault with you, if you won’t thoroughly believe what I am going to 
tell you, for to speak the honest truth, I don’t think I should be very apt 
to give credit to anybody else who told me snch a story of himself. It 
was another large room, equal in size to that in which I was, but present- 
ing a still more unusual appearance. The walls were all hung with black, 
which the light of a few lamps burning in the centre, made to look more 
gloomy than they otherwise would have done; and dimly lighted by these, 
and supported on three trestles, with its head close up to the wall beside 
the door, stood a coffin, which being yet unclosed, allowed me to cast one 
hurried glance on the face of its tenant. It was that of a man between 
sixty and seventy years of age, and from the appearance of the corpse, or 
at least, from the face, which of course was all | could see, he seemed uot to 
have been dead for more than a day, at the most. There was nothing else 
remarkable in the room, but this, you will say, was remarkable enough ; and 
a minute or two after I had re-closed the door, [ confess I did not feel 
particularly at my ease as to what this could all mean, and the dainties on 
the table suddenly lost much of their appetising charm. However, it 
struck me after all, there could not be much mischief intended—the only 
male thing that I had yet heard or seen inside the place, the old gentleman 
in question, could certainly do me none—and as to the women, that is to 
say, my conductress and the other one, whose voice I had heard as we-came 
in, I feared nothing from them, for if they had entertained any sinister de- 
sign against me (which of itself was scarcely supposable, inasmuch as we 
were perfect strangers, at least to the best of my belief) it was not very 
likely that I should have had the option of going through with the adven- 
ture, or of retiring from it at the first outset. Evidently then, I was 
wanted in some way or other as an instrument to serve their purposes, and 
I had, moreover, the pledge of my mysterious guide, that I should not be 
placed in any peril more imminent than that which I risked by journeying 
with her to the place where I now found myself—and the peril of being 
left alone with a fair lady, Master Oliver, was one which, as she justly 
divined, I never was much accustomed to dread. I had but just brought 
myself to this encouraging conclusion, when my conductress re-entered, 
and apologising for her protracted absence, invited me to be seated, and 
commence operations on the good cheer so unexpectedly provided for my 
enjoyment. So down we sat accordingly, she on one side and I on the 
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other; and I promise youl have not often had a handsomer vis-d-vis than 
my friend unknown. I said before, I think, that she must have been 
somewhere or other on the confines of forty, but there are some few sorts 
of feminine faces which continue good-looking up to a hundred, “ huckaback 
beauties,” as Horry Walpole cailed them, which wear for ever, and hers was 
one of them ; and I kept forgetting to eat as I looked at it, wondering 
every now and then what on earth could be her relation to the quiet old 

entleman in the next room. Luckily for me, she never seeme | to enter- 
Pe the slightest suspicion that I could have thought of making such a dis- 
covery. Another thing too, there was, which puzzled me not a little, for 
though she kept continually pressing me to eat and drink, with all the 
persuasion I could use, I could not induce her to make more than the 
merest pretence of setting me the example in either process. This again, 
might not unreasonably have awakened my suspicions, had there not been 
a something in her look which banished them as fast as they rose, not to 
mention that every additional glass of wine tended more and more to pre- 
vent them from rising at all. Moreover, as we drew near the close of the 
meal, or rather, as J did, (for as I said, she ate nothing, and I for shame’s 
sake, before so sparing a companion, ate but little), I observed that she 
seemed to grow more and more restless and uneasy, as though there was 
something which she must shortly do, which either she did not know how 
to set about, or which went very much against the grain with her; and 
though she listened to my civilities, (for I hope you don’t think, Master 
Oliver, that I made no better use of my tongue all this while, than to help 
the good wine down my throat, no bad use either, let me tell you), and 
though she answered them all, yet it was in a constrained, uneasy kind of 
way, which showed me pretty plainly that she considered them a sort of 
necessary infliction, and most effectually dispelled the vanity which had 
been once more whispering to me, ‘ how I, like those beautiful young gentle- 
men we read about in the “ Arabian Nights,” had smitten a fair princess, rather 
older, to be sure, than the ladies therein mentioned, at first sight, and like 
them, had been mysteriously conveyed to the chamber of the ankuown 
Inamorata, to cure the wound myself had inflicted.’ For the life of me I 
could not tell what to make of her; but there were stranger things to 
come. 

“* All this,’ she said at last, and now in a hurried voice, as though 
she wished what she had to say to be said as quickly as possible—‘ all 
this must seem to you most strange and unaccountable, nor can I pro- 
mise you that you may ever look for a solution of the mystery. I can- 
not, may not, give any explanation. Could I hope that you would 
hereafter look upon the events of this night but as a dream, it would 
be to me and others indeed a blessing—and that, too, though you will 
never be able to establish their truth. What you would think of me, 
did you know all, I scarcely dare—but time flies, and we talk idly.’ 
And as she spoke she took upa light that stood by, and motioned to me 
to follow her. Well, I got up and did so, but just as we reached the door, 
all on a sudden she turned short round upon me :—‘ Once more,’ she 
said, ‘may I rely upon your promise never to attempt to discover who 
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“* Dumb as the dead,’ said I, without thinking what words rose first 
on my lips. You should have seen her start! The momentary look 
she gave me as I uttered them, would have made an actress's fortune ; 
fear, suspicion, and an endeavour not to betray either, all striving hard 
fur the mastery—and a pair of eyes to look one through and through. If 
I had not in those days had the devil’s impudence as well as my own, I 
don’t know how I could have stood it, for the words had escaped me 
unintentionally, and almost before they were out, I saw what dangerous 
ground [ was treading upon. However, I suppose I manage.l to look 
insuperably unconscious of any mystery or allusion involved iu them, 
for she dropped her eyes from my face in some confusion, aud again 
bid me follow. It seemed we had not very far to go. There was a 
docr which stood more than half open, at the further end of the cor- 
ridur, into which we passed; and just as we came out, I caught sight 
of a white robe—the figure of a slight, fair girl, in the room beyond, 
flitting across the opening. I said nothing, but observed my com- 
panion look hastily round to see whether I had noticed it. The look, 
however, was not so much one of apprehension, as of curiosity to see 
what was the effect of the vision. Fur myself, I felt convinced, though 
ou what grounds would have been difficult to say, that the figure I had 
just seen, and the whisperer whose voice I had heard as we entered, 
were one and the same person; but as I had already two or three 
times found out the utter inutility of making enquiries, I said not a 
syllable. To my surprise, we kept on making straight for the open 
dovr—but if that was surprising—judge how infinitely more so was it, 
when my guide, as I must call her, just as we reached it, and while I 
was wishing with all my heart that the feir apparition would flit back 
again, just to give me an opportunity of getting better acquainted with 
her appearance, made a gesture, half of invitation, half of command, 
which it was impossible not to comprehend, and merely saying, ‘In 
one hour I return for you,’ closed the door behind me, and left me 
fairly shut in the chamber with But it’s just struck me that it 
isn’t altogether the right thing in me, who am some thirty years your 
elder, not to say your lawful uncle, Master Oliver, to be telling you 
stories of this kind, so if you please, we'll just drop the subject, and— 
Pll trouble you for the punch jug, that you’ve contrived to get over to 
your own side again so cleverly.” So saying, my respected relation 
threw himself back in his chair, stuck his feet upon the fender, filled his 
glass, folded his arms, and presented every symptom of a man rapidly 
subsiding into a brown study. 

Now iny uncle Sam was, in one respect, with all due deference to his 
memory, remarkably like a pig—if you tried to drive him one way, it 
was a thousand to one but he turned right round and went the other, 
just to plague you. I knew perfectly well that to request him to go on 
with his story would be the most likely thing in the world to prevent 
him from doing so, however much resistance ran against his natural 
story-telling inclination—but that if I let him alone, and seemed not to 
feel any particular interest about the matter, I should have every syl- 
lable of it out of him before we parted ; so I just got up; gave the firea 
careless, unconcerned poke, walked to the window, stuck my hands in 
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my breeches pockets, flattened my nose against the pane, and looked 
out into the street, negligently humming the air of the last new ballad 
Icould remember. At last my uncle began to be impatient. 

“So I suppose you call yourself a sociable fellow, don’t you, Master 
Oliver, standing gaping there out at the windows, as if there wasn’t a 
rational being within a hundred miles round to talk to.” 

“Why, you’ve been talking so long, Uncle Sam,” said I, “that I 
thought you must be beginning to get tired, and would be glad cf a 
five minutes’ halt,”—and so saying, I lounged lazily back into my chair, 
and started off with another ballad, taking care to stop in the middle of 
the first verse, and yawn very audibly. 

Well, I could see the old gentleman fidget and twist about in his seat 
every now and then, half suspecting that I was playing with him as an 
angler does his fish before he lands him, half longing to go on with his 
story, and yet not exactly knowing how to do so with a good grace. 
At last he could contain no longer. 

“Oliver,” says he, “did you ever read Terence, when you were at 
college ?” 

Now, what the deuce could my uncle be driving at by this question ? 
I should just as soon have expected him to ask me if I had read “ Con- 
fucius ” in the original Chinese. 

“Why yes,” said I, “I think I recollect when I was a boy—” 

“Meaning to make people believe you’ve been a man these twenty 
years, I suppose, you young coxcomb,” interrupted my uncle—“ well, 
when you were a hoy, as you are pleased to have it, do you recollect 
reading of one Master Charea, who was shut up along with one Miss 
—I forget her name—for some half-an-hour or so, and what was the 
consequence of the imprisonment !” 

“ Rather more than might have been expected from appearances, if I 
remember rightly,” said I, ‘“‘but you don’t mean to say, Uncle Sam—” 

“ Don’t mean to say,” repeated my uncle, impatiently—* I suppose 
now a lump of butter would not stand a chance of melting, if anyone 
were to clap one in your mouth. Did you ever see a ready made angel 
at six-and-twenty, you desperate young hypocrite ¢” 

“Really uncle,” said 1, “I cannot say what might have been the 
precise age of Scipio when he—” 

“‘ Scipio be——,” said my uncle, hastily ; “ you would not have had 
your father’s brother behave like a poor miserable, benighted pagan, 
would you ?” 

“Truly a most unanswerable argument,” said I, laughing, and thinking 
it polite to decline further controversy as to the propriety of my relative’s 
conduct, lest I should provoke him to another fit of taciturnity, more last- 
ing than the first. ‘*So what passed between you and your second 
Incognita—” 

“T shall leave you to make out for yourself, Master Oliver, as you seem 
so mightily alarmed about the matter. You may suppose, at any rate, my 
allotted hour did not drag so heavily, but that I could willingly have dis- 
posed of a few more in the same fashian—but my original conductress 
must have been watching the clock pretty closely outside, for exactly at 
the expiration of the sixtieth minute, came a gentle tap at the door, and I 
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heard her voice, and it sounded far less agreeably to my ears than when I 
first made its acquaintance that evening, say distinctly, ‘Now! There 
she stood, sure enough, with the scarf in her hand which had served to 
hoodwink me on our mysterious journey, and which, it seemed, was to 
perform the same office on my departure. 

“¢T must once more for a short time subject you to this restraint,’ she 
said, but she did nut seem to like to look me in the face now, ‘ and as I 
no longer accompany you, must rely entirely on your honor not to remove 
it till you arrive at your journey’s end. You have but to name the spot 
to which you wish to be conveyed, and you shall be carried there ;—and 
ouce more, let me warn you to think of what bas passed this night but as 
a dream ; and to forget it as speedily as dreams are forgotten.” 

“¢There are some dreams, madam,’ said 1, as she replaced the scarf 
around my eyes, ‘for which one would be conteut to sleep for ever, some 
visions of such exceeding happiness, that it is impossible ever to’—but 
my altitudes were clean thrown away, for before | got any further, she 
had taken hold of my hand, and telling me to follow, began to lead me, 
as I supposed, out of the mansion. 

“<¢ And is this,’ said I, as she guided my hesitating feet down a short, 
easy flight of steps, which I did not recollect to have ascended as we 
entered, ‘is this all that I amto be allowed to know of so strange a mys- 
tery—am I never to hope for an explanation ?—never again to see those 
with whom I have so strangely become acquainted ? 

“You and J,’ she said, laying a strong emphasis on the two pronouns 
—you and I may meet once again, but’—and she suddenly let go the 
hand which she had held, and stopped, as if she had said more than she 
intended. 

““«Where? When ?’ said I, eagerly, but I got nothing for answer but 
a gust of fresh, chill air blowing upon my face, which told me that I had 
reached the outer door, and that my conductress had left me alone in my 
blindness. I was just thinking what there was to prevent me from taking 
a momentary peep at my situation, when a mau’s hand suddenly laid on 
my shoulder, saved me from the suggested violation of faith, and a male 
voice asked me in a tone of roughness, which afterwards struck me as 
affected, to what place I should like to be conveyed. I replied directly, 
that I would be set down where I had been taken up, for it struck me 
that my only chance of discovering the road which I had travelled, short 
of breaking faith with the lady, and unloosing the bandage, would be by 
returning to the spot whence I had set out—but it did not strike me at 
the moment, that as a matter of course I should not be taken back by the 
same route. Well, my new guide led me a little distance some way or 
other, till the pawing of a horse’s hoof against the ground, gave me notice 
that a conveyance was in waiting to re-transport me—and, with the aid 
of my companion’s arm, | managed to seat myself once more in the car- 
riage which had brought me there. I won’t take upon myself to say that 
I shouldn’t even now have given my promise to the winds, and taken 
the best view I could of surrounding objects, but just as he shut the door 
upon me, my gentleman added, ‘ Remember your promise, and in an hour’s 
time you shall be where you wish. I do not—I mean you are not 
doubted—but there will be an eye on you all the way to ensure your 
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fidelity.’ The speech was not that of an ordinary coachman, that on after 
reflection, was clear, though it did not occur to me at the moment. You 
know, doubtless, how remarkably pleasant it is to be conscious that some- 
body or other is silently observing every movement and gesture you may 
happen to make, even when you have no reason for shrinking under the 
surveillance of the watcher—but when you are longing with all your soul 1 
to do something which you ought not to do, the felicity of such a situation 

is augmented in a ten-fold degree. There was I, who would have almost 

given my eyes themselves, so I might have just had five minutes free use a 
of them, and yet dared not so much as stir a finger to release them from 
their bondage—fascinated by the fancied gaze of an unseen eye, as the 
bird is said to be by the visible presence of the rattle-snake. It struck me 
afterwards, when | came to turn the matter over coolly in my mind, that 
the man’s warning must have been nothing more or less than a lie—for 
I could swear there was not more than one person besides myself engaged 
in the journey, and unless he had got some sly peep-hole made in the front 
of the carriage for the express purpose, it was physically impossible that 
he could have kept watch on his horse’s heads and mine at the same time 
—but however this might have been, it had its desired effect, and I sat as 
still as a mouse for the whole of the journey. Whether the fellow acted 
under orders, or whether he wanted to get rid of his passenger as soon as 
possible, I know not—but I could feel that he was driving at a tremendous 
pace, and we appeared to be going over the stones the whole distance ; 
but all attempt to make out on which side we turned, or often, indeed, 
whether we had turned at all, or were continuing in the same direction, 
was utterly useless. One thing only I could determine, that the time 
occupied in returning, was, allowing for the speed at which we travelled, 
so much shorter than that taken up in going, that we must then have 
gone very considerably out of our way for the purpose of mystification— 
and this ore conclusion you may suppose, tended as much to discourage, 
as to foster any hope of further discoveries. 

“Well, we stopped at last—and the same voice, with the same exag- 
gerated roughness, told me I was at liberty to unbind my eyes and alight, 
which you may guess I lost no time in doing. But before I touched the ; 
ground, my conductor, who had not even taken the pains to shut the car- 
riage door, was on his box again, with his hat well drawn over his eyes. 
And a pretty trick the rascal played me: a heavy shower had fallen in the 
interval between my strange departure and return, and the kennel pre- 
sented at the moment, a fine, broad, rolling flood of rich London sludge. ; 
One dexterous, though apparently, accidental jerk of his whip-handle, and 
my hat was sailing down the stream three yards off, and my Jehu urging 
his steeds in the opposite direction, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. I 
could not help afterwards admiring the cleverness of the dodge and for- 
giving the perpetrator, who never even looked back to enjoy my dilemma, 
as a mere idly-malicious practical joker would have done, but tore away, ; 
straight up Drury-lane, as if the Devil was at his heels, rushing like a 
London gamin for a lift on the footboard. By the time I had recovered 
my hat—the rascal knew well enough what would be my first involuntary 
impulse—parsuit was out of the question, there was no hackney-coach 
visible at that hour, and had there been, what hackney-coachman, however 
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stimulated by present shillings and promised drams, could have overtaken 
the cattle he drove ?—And then again, my oath, my oath! Well, he was 
gone, and I was ‘ planté la,’ a half-bewildered, winking and blinking ob- 
ject of suspicious examination to an ancient, inoffensive Charley, who came 
toddling by, stirred up by the sudden rattle of wheels and plunge of hoofs, 
with a quavering, ‘ Past three o’clock.’” 

“You may well guess, Master Oliver, that when 1 found myself stand- 
ing alone on the spot which I had quitted ouly four or five hours before, 
with the grey light of an early summer’s morning beginning to make 
dimmer the miserable oil lamps, at all times very sufficiently dim, my eyes 
still weak and tremulous from their recent incarceration, that I felt half 
inclined to take the advice my fair friend had tendered me so lately, and 
to look upon what had taken place but as a mere phantasy of the imagina- 
tion, a more than usually strange freak of a fancy-sick brain, and half dis- 
posed to attribute the dirtiness of the hat, which I held ruefully in my 
hand, to an accident not unnaturally consequent on a not unjovially spent 
evening; and yet, after all, it mst have been so; I could actually hear the 
sound of carriage wheels growing rapidly fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance ; I could not have been asleep in the street, or I should have been 
loug ago committed to the watchhouse, and the clocks which I heard every 
where pealing around me, proved beyond dispute the period that had elapsed 
since last I stood there. But the more I thought about the matter, the 
more bewildered I became, and at last giving myself a desperate pinch by 
way of final assurance that I really was awake and in calm possession of 
my senses, I turned in the direction of my lodgings, let myself in without 
disturbing the inmates, and flung myself on the bed to dream for three or 
four hours of nothing in the world but wandering with middle-aged, bold 
eyed, strong-minded ladies, blindfolded, and yet seeing, through intermina- 
ble mansions,—fair pale trembling girls, whom I could never get to speak— 
and grinning corpses peeping round a half-opened door, or peering at me 
through the folds of a heavy bed-crrtain. Do you know what it is, Noll, 
to be haunted by a tune, or a snatch of a song, that you can’t, by any 
effort of resolution, shake out of your memory ? For three weeks after 
that night, I was the victim of such a visitation, and at every fifth 
minute, out came, once more, in spite of myself—sung, said, hummed, or 
whistled—the old nursery refrain of 


‘“*Goosey ! goosey gander! 
Whither shall I wander ? 
Up stairs, and down stairs, 
In my lady’s chamber!” 


“ And pray, uncle,” said I, when my worthy relative stopped, ‘‘ what 
may you seriously expect me to think of all this tale of wonder you have 
been telling me for the last hour ?” 

“Why, as to that, Oliver,” said my uncle, “ you must use your own 
discretion ; and faith, I can hardly blame you if you decide upon thinking 
the draft upon your credulity too heavy to be honoured ; I can only tell 
you, that strange as it may appear, all that I have related to you did as 
certainly happen to me, and was afterwards proved to me as iucon- 
testably as—” 
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“ Proved !” said I, “uncle, you never said anything about that before.” 

“ How on earth could I,” said he, “‘ when you break in on one’s speech 
as impatiently as if you hadu’t been allowed to utter a syllable for the last 
three years? I was going on to tell you that from that time, night after 
night, was I to be found posted, as regularly as the hour came, in the same 
position in the pit of the theatre as that from which I had first seen my 
mysterious acquaintance. I believe my friends all thought me mad, so 
inflexible was I in refusing to be seduced elsewhere, and refusing, more- 
over, to assign what they considered a satisfactory reason for my obstinacy. 
The very musicians in the orchestra grew acquainted with my face, and 
many a half-pitying look or contemptuous shrug of the shoulders from these 
sons of harmony voted me most undeniably non compos One night I 
even overheard the second violin and the flute (what an ugly brute that 
flute was !) discussing whether the office of my keeper belonged to my right 
or my left hand neighbour. But the quest was still unsuccessful, and after 
nearly ten months’ fruitless perseverance, I had nearly made up my mind 
to give it up as a bad job, when one night, on taking my usual survey of 
the house, I canght sight of a woman’s face, half-concealed by the curtain 
of the private box in which she sat, which, however, allowed her, herself 
comparatively unseen, to command the greater part of the theatre. There 
wasn’t a moment’s doubt about it; I could have sworn to that half face 
among ten thousand. My first impulse was instantly to rush upstairs, fly 
to the box, and present myself to its mysterious inmate ; my second, and 
my second ones usually were best, was to do no such thing. Had I not pro- 
mised, as a gentleman, to forget, as far as possible, all that passed between 
us ?—to seek no elucidation of the mystery? How did I know that her 
second appearance had any connection with myself?—that she might not 
be accompanied by strangers who would either take me for a madman, 
give me in charge as ‘drunk and disorderly,’ or be led to entertain suspi- 
cions which I had sworn never to be instrumental in exciting? No, I 
would not thrust myself upon her; but, at the same time, she should not 
leave the house without being made aware of my presence, and how to do 
this was the question. She evidently had not observed me, if I was the 
object of her search, for her eye was keenly and curiously on the quest. It 
so happened that the play was Macbeth, and just at the particular moment 
when that conscientious murderer was tiptoeing with a most catlike step to- 
wards the chamber-door of the sleeping Duncan, when you might have heard 
a pin drop in the gallery, with the sole idea of attracting her attention 
and without so much as dreaming of the effect it might produce among the 
audience generally, and turning as I did it full towards the box, I gave 
utterance to a tremendous groan, apparently directed against the mimic 
murderer, who little deserved such a greeting for the admirable manner in 
which he was enacting his part. It had its effect in the quarter intended, 
for I saw the oecupnt glance instantly to the spot whence the unexpected 
sound proceeded, and, as if comprehending in a moment the object of it, 
make a hasty gesture of recognition and invitation. But such a storm as 
I waked among the British pnblic I have not often seen directed against 
any single individual. Hisses, groans, whistlings, yells greeted me from all 
quarters. ‘Order!’ ‘Silence!’ ‘Shame!’ roared five hundred indignant Stentors. 
* Turn him out ! thundered five hundred more, still more exasperated, and 
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when I began forthwith to make my way to the side of the pit, the whole 
house considering my attempt to escape as a confession of guilt and shame, 
and taking advantage of the emptiness of the stage, while Lady Macbeth 
was coming to listen at the door, opened upon me with one simultaneous 
roar of execration. I carried about for a month the bruises I received on 
my passage out, from the malicious treadings on the toes, kicks on the 
shins, and punches in the back, which I endured as I squeezed my way out 
through the crowded benches, though at the moment the excitement of 
the cause in which I suffered happily rendered me insensible to the pain 
and indignity of such annoyances. If the musicians in the orchestra 
thought me mad, as I told you before, much more must the few who were 
lounging about the lobbies, as I emerged from my persecutions, have set 
me down as so afflicted, for I rushed up the stone staircases as if the whole 
pit were still at my heels, eager to fulfil its still unsated revenge. Half 
breathless with the exertion of both doing and suffering, I turned the 
handle of the box-door, entered, and found it—empty. My first thought 
was, of course, that I had mistaken the box, and I was turning hastily 
away to try the next, when something white lying on one of the seats 
caught my eye. It was a letter folded, but unsealed, and directed merely 
‘ To ———.’”__ I have got it still, and will show it you some day, Master 
Oliver; but as I know its contents by heart, it does not matter just now. It 
was unsigned, and written evidently in a woman’s hand, though even in this 
there was an attempt at disguise, and ran thus :—‘ I told you that you and 
I might meet again. We have done so, and now I tell you that we shall 
never mect more. What is owed to you, and why, you will never know ; 
that there are some who hold themselves something your debtors, this, which 
has been long prepared for such an opportunity, may serve to convince 
you. Fill up the blank left in the enclosed with the date of an evening 
which you will hardly have forgotten—or it will be useless. All endeavours 
to follow or trace me hence will be fruitless. In a few days broad seas 
will roll between us for ever.’” 

“Well,” said I, “uncle, that was a strange sort of epistle, however.” 

“Tt was so,” said my uncle; “but there was something still more 
strange in it, nevertheless.” 

“ And that was ?” said I, inquiringly. 

“‘ A cheque for one thousand pounds!” said my uncle, emphasizing 
each word. 

“Drawn,” said I, “upon the Man in the Moon, and made payable at 
the latter Lammas.” 

“‘ Drawn,” resorted my uncle, upon the first banker in London—signed 
by six independent letters of the alphabet—filled in by my own hand— 
in favour of ‘the twenty-third of June, 18—, or bearer ’—and cashed in 
good clean crisp bank-notes, by the chief clerk of the establishment, who, 
as he handed them over, told me, with much politeness, in answer to a 
half. commenced inquiry, ‘that the orders of the house were to honour 
such a cheque, and neither to ask nor answer any question whatsoever.’ ” 

“Wh ew,” said, or rather whistled, I. 

“You may be sure,” resumed my uncle, magnanimously disregarding my 
incredulous ejaculation, “I lost not a moment in making inquiries. The 
boxkeeper had seen a lady closely cloaked and veiled pass out not half a 
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minute before, and pass towards the great staircase, but on the staircase 
itself there was a crowd coliected round a fat woman, who had been 
carried out fainting, and nobody had seen or taken notice of any such per- 
son as I inquired for. I rushed out to the corner at which I had entered 
the carriage on that inexplicable night, but there was nothing visible save 
a drunken artizan warmly embracing a lamp-post, and in the throng of 
carriages which surrounded the great door of the theatre, and the confusion 
which prevailed, all search was hopeless, nor was it in the slightest degree 
probable that the unknown, if she so much desired to avoid a personal 
interview, should not have taken measures to secure her retreat, without 
running the risk of hindrance in a crowd like that which was there col- 
lected. And so, Master Oliver, if you want any explanation of these facts, 
you must even take the trouble to invent one for yourself, for from that 
day to this, I have neitlier heard, seen, nor in any way discovered any- 
thing, directly or indirectly, to throw light upon the matter; and, more- 
over, be so kind as to hand me over that punch jug, you seem to be so 
closely attached to, for my throat’s as dry as a bone.” 

“ Really, uncle,” said I, “the only wonder is, that you weren’t choked 
outright by telling such a long-winded rigmarole, cock-and- bull, improbable, 
incredible r 

“True story,” interposed my uncle, and he said it so quietly and yet so 
emphatically, that, whatever I thought about the matter, I did not contra- 
dict him. oS. & fF. 


The main incidents of the above tale, whether real or fictitious, are 
not due to the imagination of the present writer. They were related 
to him some years ago, by a valued friend, now dead, who professed to 
have himself received them, in his youth, from the actual hero of the 
story. This latter, though of no aristocratic extraction, was an 
eminently handsome, “fast,” and notorious man about town ; well- 
known to have been engaged in many adventures more curious than 
edifying. There was, according to my informant, no ground for sus- 
pecting his veracity. He, of course, had, as the ingenious reader will 
have, a theory by which he explained the facts of his story, and which 
is, perhaps, obvious enough not to need resuggestion here. It remains 
only to add the name of the adventurer. 

ovvoma Seoxev a metpov, aOeopatov ove’ ovopactov— 
He was called Jenkins. 
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THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
TRANSLATED BY Rupert B. BrovuGn. 


+ 


No. 12.—THE GIANT. 


Ho, warriors! I was born in Gaul, the land where 
giants grow. 
My ancestors, across the Rhine, as ‘twere a 
gutter, skipp’d. 
My mother plunged me, squalling, in a bath of 
polar snow ; 
My lusty sire, for coverlids across my cot to throw, 
The reeking skins from three huge bears, unmer- 
cifully stripped. 


Dad was a mighty man, i’ faith! but all to age 
must bend ! 
The thin locks fall, like melting snows, from off 
his furrow’d brow. 
He waxes old, he waxes faint—he draws so near 
his end, 
He scarce has strength an oak tree by its roots from earth to rend, 
To make a staff to help along his tott’ring footsteps now! 


All's one! I live to take his place: I have his iron bow, 
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His oxen, hatchets, armlets, chains—his javelin of death ; 
1! the old giant’s heir, who—seated on the hillock’s brow 
(My careless feet bedabbled in the valley stream below)— 
Can make the distant poplars bend, like rushes, with my breath ! 


When but a brat, I proved my strength: the trackless Alps amid, 
By tearing rock from rock, these hands my steps a pathway wrought ; 
Then, like a bluff in ocean spray, my stalwart bust was hid 
In wreathing mists ; then, (watching them as through the air they slid), 
The screaming eagles, in my cap, like butterflies, I caught. 


I battled with the mountain storm, or, stout of heart and lung, 
In sport, puff’d out the lightning as it wound its tortuous way : 
Or, chasing some huge whale, I strode the yesty waves among, 
While humbled Ocean, open to my path, his portals flung, 
And ne’er were seas in tempest lashed as in my childish play. 


I gamboll’d here and thither—chased the falcon in the air ; 
Harpooned the cunning shark, deep down in coral caverns hushed ; 
Within my arms, snatch’d up and hugged, the grizly Polar Bear 
Would gasp and die without a wound! while in his wintry lair 
Deep in his jaws, the wolf’s white fangs, my baby-hand has crushed. 


These schoolboy sports were well enough, but they have lost theircharms; 
War is my pastime now, with all its rude and manly joys, 
Curses of weeping mothers, wives, and children! shrieks! alarms! 
The camp! the foeman bounding ‘neath his panoply of arms, 
Whose challenge blast, like cock-crow, sleep and indolence destroys! 


Mid clouds of dust and founts of blood, with clashing spear and glaive, 
When armies undistinguished roll pell-mell upon the plain, 

Then do I rise in all my pride of strength and stature brave ; 

And even as the sea-hawk cleaves, with splitting stroke, the wave, 
I plunge amid the cohorts! Faith, my passage leaves a lane! 


And like a reaper standing up amid the fallen corn, 
Alone, erect, above their heaps of carrion, I am seen. 
Beneath my shouts their murmurs sink to whisperings forlorn. 
Beneath my naked fist their arms are battered, bruised and worn, 
As by the strokes of knotted oak, tough from the forest green! 


I go as naked as your hand. My sov’reign valour strong 

Laughs at the steel-bound weaklings, who your silken camps supply ; 
I merely take my ashen spear to charge the battle throng, 
And this light casque (which, by-the-way, methinks, to drag along 

On wheels, a good half dozen yoke of bulls in vain might try.) 


I waste no useless ladders to besiege a fortress wall; 
I simply with a thumb or finger snap their drawbridge chains. 
No batt’ring ram like this strong arm can make a bastion fall ; 
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Show me a city’s tow’rs, I'll crush them, singly, one and all, 
And fill the deepest moat up with their battlements’ remains. 


Oh, warriors! when my time shall come, my victims to pursue 
Beyond the bounds we parted at, to Death’s mysterious gloom, 

Let not the ravens feast on me: amid yon mountain’s blue 

Make me a grave, that strangers, when the misty range they view, 
May wond’ring ask, which Alpine summit marks the giant’s tomb! 


IGNORANT EDUCATION. 
Br. J HottincsHeap. 


I am a working man. I go to my factory every morning at six, and I 
leave it every night at the same hour. I require, on the average, 
eight hours’ sleep, which leaves four hours for recreation and improve- 
ment. I have lived at many places in the outskirts, according as my 
work has shifted, but generally I find myself at Mile End. I always 
live near the factory where I work, and so do all my mates, no matter 
how small, dirty, and dear the houses may be; and sometimes it 
strikes me that three shillings a-week is rather a high rent to pay for 
a little, dirty, badly-ventilated room, in a back street at Stepney. 
However, the landlords won't take less, because they have always got 
customers at that price, and, looking at it in that light, I don’t see why 
they should. One or two of my mates have tried the plan of living 
a few miles out, and walking to business in the morning, like the 
clerks do in the city. It don’t do—I suppose because they have 
not been used to it from boys; perhaps, because walking exer- 
cise at five in the morning don’t suit men who are hard at work with 
their bodies all day. As to railways and omnibuses, they cost money, 
and we don’t understand them, except on holidays, when we have got 
our best clothes on. 

Now, what I am going to talk to you about, Sir, is the attempts that 
you gentlemen at the west-end are so fond of making, every now and 
then, to improve our mental condition. I dare say you all mean well 
enough, but, unfortunately you don’t know anything about us. Talk 
of the ignorance of the lower orders, why, it’s nothing to the ignorance 
of the upper classes. A working man, like any one of my mates, is 
employed, we'll say, in making boilers. Before he’s allowed to work 
independently, he passes, at least, a seven years’ apprenticeship in learn- 
ing his craft and the nature of the material with which he has to deal. 
But a gentleman has only to reach twenty-one years of age, and come 
from college into possession of a large fortune, and he may set up at 
once as a benefactor of his species, without knowing anything what- 
ever of the business. Some of these gentlemen, well-intentioned enough, 
no doubt, are very fond of. starting Working-men’s Colleges, for the 
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improvement of our minds. It might be thought rude, but it would 
be very proper, as it is very necessary, for working men who want to 
be improved, to start a college to teach those members of the upper 
classes how to improve us. Don’t let me be misunderstood, Sir, in 
what I am saying. Of course I can see the great superiority which 
our ignorant educators possess over those other members of their own 
order —those lounging Don Giovannis of Pall Mall, who do nothing, 
as our preacher says, but eat, drink, and make merry, because to- 
morrow they will die. I only speak as I do, because I am anxious 
that what work is done shall be done in a workmanlike manner. I 
need not take up your time, Sir, with any account of those first 
failures of the educators—the Mechanics’ Institutes. You know as 
well as I do, that those which have survived have come to be mere 
places of recreation, and not of instruction for our class—a mixture of 
the concert-room and the dancing academy. The places that have 
been raised in their stead—what few there are—are called working- 
men’s institutes, reading rooms, and such like. They are generally 
started by a clergyman, who gets some philanthropic lord to put his 
name down as president, and a baronet to put his name down as vice- 
president. Neither of these gentlemen ever come near the place. 
Then a council, or something of the kind, is formed amongst the well- 
to-do tradesmen of the district, with, perhaps, a lawyer, a doctor, and 
one or two other clergymen. ‘Then they take a room and fit it up; 
and I think, Sir, badly as I may describe it, you will recognize the 
kind of refuge provided. 

It is a long, dark room, generally an old work-shop, with bare brick 
walls, which they cover half way down with a coating of white-wash. 
They half fill it with low, narrow, hard, bare, wooden forms, extremely 
uncomfortable to sit upon, and they block up the fire-place, and plant 
near the centre of the room, a round, black gas-stove. Then comes 
the decoration of the walls with one or two rude maps—a coloured 
geological chart—and a bill of some assurance company, in which one 
or more of the council is interested. The place is then lighted with 
a few butchers’ flame gas lamps, and I must say, that the general 
aspect is not cheerful There is also a small inner room, fitted up with 
a few more maps, bills, forms, and shelves, on the latter of which the 
library of the institution is kept. 

The books are not numerous—that cannot be helped; and they are 
not well selected—that, in some measure, can be helped. A library 
is always, to my thinking, a tolerably correct index and reflection of a 
man’s mind, and that is why the collection of a set of books for an 
institution of this kind should not be left in the hands of one, or two, 
or four, or even of all the managing committee. They select such works 
as they know something about, and not such as the intended reader 
wishes to read. Gifts of books are sent, very often, in the same spirit 
—a spirit of literary, theological, and philosophical proselytism. Then 
a course of lectures is arranged, about three times a year, comprising 
many very good subjects; treated cleverly enough by men who do not 
understand the working-classes, and who take no pains to adapt them- 
selves to their feelings, their comprehension, and their peculiar mode 
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of thinking. The same spirit—one of self—governs the lectures as well 
as the books. The attendance, after a little while, falls off, and the 
institution becomes merely a very inferior and limited lending library 
—useful as far as it goes. The clerical founder, and one or two of 
the committee, who expected great things, became proportionately 
disheartened, and they cease to attend, wondering at the supposed 
apathy of the class they were trying to benefit, instead of trying to 
find a cause in the way they administered their plan. 

It seems to me, Sir, looking at it from my point of view as a working 
man, that all such schemes fail—because they do not aim, first of all— 
at making the people comfortable. We are made up of senses as well 
as mind, and we require to be warm and snug—to have society—to 
have colours on the wall to please the eye and pictures to satisfy and cul- 
tivate the taste—matting, if not carpeting, to walk upon, and a chair, 
and not a form without a back, to sit upon. We crave these things first, 
before we venture upon the cold, abstract ground of improving the 
mind ; and if you, gentlemen, cannot help us to these things at present, 
wait, and gather strength until you can. One prominent success is worth 
a hundred failures. In the meantime, a few of our class will go to 
the glittering gin-palace, but more to the warm coffee-house, where, 
for a few pence, they can get their books, their papers, their chess 
or draughts, and their coffee. 

Another project, Sir, of an educational nature, that has been before 
the public at different times, is the throwing open the library of the 
British Museum at night, for the benefit of the labouring classes. Let 
them do it if they think proper, but do not let them expect much from 
it. Asarule, Sir, I believe that the same readers would be found 
there at night as in the day; and, for my own part, if I went, I am 
sure I could not settle down to read. I willingly admit that the place 
is very harmonious and beautiful—perhaps, too beautiful—but I could 
no more settle down to study there, than in the Colosseum or the 
Crystal Palace. The very light, beauty, and colour of the place all 
help to distract the attention. My opinion is that nothing can do any 
real service to a working man inclined for study, but a good lending 
library. As you cannot raise men of learning and genius like cucumbers, 
so you cannot keep determined men down. I have read that a car- 
penter’s workman, named Lee, became, by his own efforts, one of the 
greatest professors at Cambridge. Good. Let any man who feels that 
he has got the same will and power within him go and do likewise. 
He will find plenty of means to help him at hand. It was only yesterday 
that I passed a large book-stall, where, in an egg-chest outside, divided 
into twopenny, threepenny, and fourpenny compartments, were bundled 
heaps of good sterling books, that the real, earnest workman would 
find of some service. When he cannot get a Cicero or a good grammar 
for the price of a pint of beer, then let him, or rather his patrons, 
grumble that he is neglected. 
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WHAT IS SANITY? 
By J. Paterave Simpson. 


Wnuat is sanity? What is insanity? These are questions over which 
for many years, or rather during all those years since I have ever 
thought seriously—not so many, by the way—I have puzzled inces- 
santly, without being at all nearer to a satisfactory answer, than when 
my wits, such as they are, first started on their own sane or insane course 
of investigation upon the matter. The various branch subjects arising 
out of the consideration of these questions are innumerable; but any 
one mind of ordinary calibre will have enough to do in endeavouring 
to find out, define, and settle the awful boundary line between the 
two regions, and regulate what manner of men ought to be classed 
among the denizens of the region of sanity, and what among those of 
the region of insanity. Once arrived among the tangled forests and 
quagmires of the various provinces of eccentricity, delusion, hallucina- 
tion, and monomania, the most diplomatic boundary-settler must find 
it an all but impossible task to mark correctly the line which is to ap- 
portion these neutral tracts either to the one or to the other. I frankly 
own that I have utterly and entirely failed in all my zealous endeavours. 
My investigations into the matter, however, have resulted, firstly, in 
one conclusion, namely, that there are few mortal beings who have not 
some besetting mania, which has so completely emancipated itself from 
the control of their own force of will, as to entitle them to be classed in 
the category of monomaniacs at least; and, secondly, in a corollary 
to this conclusion, namely, that the very few who may be exempted 
from the charge of aberration of intellect of some kind or another, are 
individuals of so utterly insignificant, insipid, and commonplace de- 
scription, as to render them the last persons whose acquaintance a man 
would be anxious to cultivate. It may be a sad thing to say for hu- 
manity; but yet I cannot help fancying that a perfectly sound brain 
must be a monster of dulness. The child’s proverb says, that “ All 
work and no play make Jack a dull boy.” All sense and no flightiness 
of brain make John no less a dull man, I fear. These deductions, how- 
ever, have only perplexed me more than ever in my endeavours to de- 
fine some line where sanity may be said to end and insanity commence, 
and have rendered any answer to the questions, with which I started, 
more and more a matter of difficulty. Between the dead white of 
perfect sanity and the deadly black of unmistakeable raving insanity, 
the shadings, through the various tints of grey, seem to be almost in- 
finite ; and who shall tell which shade belongs to the light and which 
to the darkness? Never were the perplexing, but awful questions— 
** What is Sanity ?” “ What is Insanity ?”—more forcibly urged upon 
my consideration than on the evening of the 8th of January last. It 
was in this wise. 

I had received two invitations for that evening, the one to accom- 
pany a friend to a ball given for the recreation of the insane patients 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, the other, to an early-season soirée dansante, 
at the house of Lady F , in square. The insane ball was to 
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begin at the unusually sane hour of eight in the evening; the sane ball 
at the usual insane hour of polite society—an hour as vague and irre- 
gular as the workings of an insane mind, but meaning any hour at 
which a really sane person ought to be thinking of going to bed. It 
was, consequently, to the insane ball that the order of time as well as 
my own interest and curiosity first took me. ‘The journey to the 
extreme N.E. of inhabitable London was long and passably wearying 
on a cold damp winter's night. But I expected to be amply repaid, in 
interest and excitement, for the unusual exertion, and, contrary to the 
ordinary result of human expectations, so Iwas. Our small party, on 
arrival, was courteously and kindly received by the hosts of the esta- 
blishment, the steward and matron; and we were ushered through a 
roomy hall, which bore more the air of that of an old country mansion 
than of the entrance to an establishment for the insane, into along and 
spacious apartment, which seemed to be composed of two long broad 
corridors, at either end of a large square room, all thrown into one. 
At the moment of our entrance, two ladies, who had graciously volun- 
teered their services, for the recreation of the inmates of the house, 
were singing a duet at a piano, in the square central space, with voices 
as charming, and musical sentiment as captivating, as was their good 
will. All was silence and wrapt attention in the crowd—for crowd 
there was. There was none of the murmuring, whispering, and even 
loud talking, which, in polite sane society, are not only admissible, but 
seem to be considered as evidences of the highest good breeding, as 
soon as singing or instrumental music is introduced in the best 
salons du monde. But we must not fail to remember that we were in a 
party, chiefly composed of insane people, who had forgotten all the 
dictates of good breeding, if they ever knew them, and may, conse- 
quently, be pardoned their aberration from the rules of etiquette, as 
well as from sanity of mind. The insane crowd listened with an evi- 
dent delight in the amusement set before them that was pitiable to look 
upon; for it was, at once, an evidence that we were not in sane 
society. While we thus stood, there was time to contemplate the aspect 
of the rooms. Their simple, but by no means rude or desolate-looking 
walls and ceilings were behung with festooned garlands of green 
leaves, which gave a gay /féte-like aspect to the whole scene; and we 
learned that this ball was an unusual Christmas festivity, upon the 
occasion of which more decorative care and show were bestowed than 
upon the ordinary soirées dansantes or musicales, which were given 
twice a month, as the best restorative means for the brains of the in- 
sane patients of the establishment. It may be mentioned here, by the 
way, that, in answer to my inquiries, whether the excitement of such 
an evening did not sometimes tend to irritate instead of calm, I was in- 
formed that the effect was invariably such as to secure to those of the pa- 
tients who were judged fit to be admitted to these réuntons—and, in rough 
numbers, it appeared that 120, out of some 160 of the patients then in 
the establishment, were present on this occasion—a more quiet night than 
usual, and acalmer and more comfortable state of mind on the morrow. 
I scarcely think as much can be said for the repose or state-of mind of 
the sane young ladies and gentlemen, to say nothing of the sane 
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mammas, after leaving that last sane ball, at which so many susceptible 
fibres of their sanity have been played upon and agitated. ‘To return 
to the scene before us upon entrance. On either side were seated rows 
of females, all dressed with cleanliness, care, and an evident intention 
to do honour to a festive occasion, some with a certain degree of ele- 
gance and even coquetry; mixed with them were the nurses, distin- 
guished by their bunches of keys; in the further vista, on the other 


side of the broader central compartment, were visible the groups of 


male patients. It was on my first entrance, and as we thus stood look- 
ing curiously around us upon those strange faces, which, without an 
exception, had more of heaviness and melancholy than of wildness in 
their expression—when expression there was, beyond that certain, or 
rather uncertain, vagueness and restlessness of aspect—that the only in- 
stance during the evening occurred to me of any attempt of a patient 
to address any of the stranger guests without permission, or introduc- 
tion. One girl, who sat nearest to me, rose and whispered most mys- 
teriously in my ear, some confused and broken words about the “ Holy 
Roman Catholic religion,” but she was quickly checked by the woman 
next in the row, a patient like herself, who plucked her by the dress, 
and made her sit down, with the rebuke that it was “ not becoming in 
a young woman to talk to strangers in that manner.” A sane little 
Miss, caught in the fact of going too great lengths in a flirtation, 
would have, probably, proved far more restive to the expostulations 
of her elder sister than this poor religious monomaniac to the reproof 
of a fellow-patient. 

When the duet was concluded, and had been duly followed by a dis- 
creet, and somewhat suppressed murmur of applause, we were more free to 
circulate about the apartment. After the introductions to various medical 
gentlemen connected with the establishment, and others, followed 
sundry introductions to those of the patients who were quietly conver- 
sible with strangers, though little inclined to communicate among 
themselves. Indeed, I found from their conversation, that the patients 
had all one mania in common—namely, that he or she alone was sane, 
and that the others were poor degraded, witless beings; and I was told that 
one of the surest symptoms of convalescence, was the attempt, on the 
part of a patient, to converse with his or her fellows. At one card- 
table a whist party was established entirely among patients—at another 
a quiet party of piquet was going on between two insane gentlemen. 
Both games were conducted with due precision and propriety, and 1 
observed far less acrimony, and desire to scold partners, or dispute 
tricks, than are frequently to be found at sane and so/-disant high-bred 
tables. At the whist-table, I must admit, the somewhat incoherent 
volubility of one old lady, rejoicing in an exuberative decoration of 
cap (although, by the bye, the coiffure was by no means more fantastic 
in adornment than many I have seen, with naif wonder, on the heads 
of so called sane old dowagers), was not to be suppressed, any more than 
her constant desire to peep into her lady-adversary’s cards, and advise 
her as to her next lead. But this volatile tendency was the exception 
to the general rule, and scarcely exceeded, in its expression, similar 
tendencies which I have remarked in polite sane society, on the part of 
the same sane old dowagers, of the gorgeously crowned description. 
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While I was thus engaged in observing the little card party, 
quadrilles had been formed. I was somewhat disappointed in finding 
that so few of the patients of both sexes mingled together in the dance. 
The very few of the male patients who were inclined to dance at all 
(and I was informed that, by accident, there chanced to be, at that 
time, very few men who were of the class of society accustomed to 
dancing) were generally coupled to the nurses; and the female patients 
were either “led out” by the stranger gentlemen visitors, or by the 
male officials of the establishment. On enquiry, as to whether this 

ras a rule of the house, I was informed that the dancing of the patients 
together was not forbidden, but still rather discouraged, and that the 
maniacal contempt of each patient for the other, was the cause of the 
disinclination on both sides, (but especially on the side of the females) 
to dance with any patient of the other sex; at all events, the disincli- 
nation did not arise from the affectation common to would-be blasés 
young gentlemen just home from school, who, though considered gene- 
rally to be sane, think it a fine thing to be above the amusements of 
their age—nor, on the part of the other sex, from any calculation that 
a partner must necessarily be refused, because his actual prospects did 
not rise above the ridiculous Jonesian income of £300 a-year. One or 
two exceptions there were: and I observed one bright-eyed boy of 
about fourten years of age, whose wits had been completaly scared from 
his brain by the cruelty of an elder brother, and who was only gradu- 
ally recovering them, mingling in the dance with the female patients, 
with much animation. But it must be noted, that he never conversed 
with his temporary partner, nor she with him. I felt a strange disin- 
clination to be introduced to any of the. “ ladies,” for a quadrille, as 
was proposed. This feeling was one in no ways connected with any 
horror or aversion. The scene was one of bewildering strangeness—of 
sadness, if you will—but of no pain or terror; and even the strange and 
melancholy impression gradually diminished during the evening, and 
was only occasionally recalled by the observance of the expressions of 
those faces, generally so dull and sad, rather than wild. No, my feel- 
ing of disinclination to dance with a female patient, rose simply from 
exceeding shyness and embarrassment. I felt that I should not know 
what to say, or how to behave to my partner ; and, at the very thought 
of making an effort to converse, all that shuddering bashfulness, almost 
amounting to a physical pain, which used to paralyse meas a boy, when 
first I underwent my introduction into the world, began again to creep 
over both mind and body. I observed my friends—one handsome, 
seductive guardsman in particular—as much at ease with their part- 
ners, and conversing as gaily and fluently, as if in a May Fair drawing- 
room; and I envied their adroitness and aplomb. This quadrille, as 
well as many which followed, was executed with perfect correctness of 
figure, time, and step. I overheard an injunction, given by one of 
the keepers, to a young lady, whose countenance showed her to be of 
a vivacious and lively temperament, and whose abundance of curls dis- 
played an inclination to coquetry, to behave herself properly, since 
otherwise she would be taken out of the quadrille. In answer to this 
exhortation, she replied, that she would be “very good;” and “ very 
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good” she was, as she had promised; nor were the little airs and 
graces, and affectations, and occasional “disportments” of body, in 
which she indulged, by any means more provocative of notice, than 
many, which I have observed, in some saner young Misses, on saner 
occasions. Polkas, Polka-Mazurkas, Waltzes, and other dances of the 
kind, each had their turn, and each was performed with the most vigorous 
propriety, and with far less romping, and fewer little closely-squeezing 
steps in small corners, than is generally to be found in such fascinating 
rotatory exhibitions in polite circles. The greatest amount of animation 
was displayed in the performance of a “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” in 
which a grey-haired old patient—a quondam pilot, I was told— 
“footed it” most deftly—his “first and only appearance” on that 
evening. 

In the intervals of the dancing, more ballads and duets were sung; 
and some comic songs were executed by a gentleman, who had also 
obligingly volunteered his services. These latter exhibitions seemed 
to excite unusual animation, and even an occasional overflow of spirits 
among the male patients, and, in one or two instances, among the 
females. But, if under the exhilirating influence of the “ Lost Child,” 
or the “‘Rat-catcher’s Daughter,” any rather too violent demonstration of 
applause was made, a sign froma keeper or a nurse, immediately con- 
trolled the exuberance of applause, and hushed the excited auditor into 
as decent an evidence of approbation, by the exercise of the fingers, as 
might have been indulged in by delicately-gloved hands in theatre 
stalls. This had been likewise the case upon any excessive saltatory 
movement in the dance. Certainly, Robson himself, had never a more 
enthusiastic audience. 

One portion of the evening’s entertainments, upon which I had pro- 
mised myself the greatest amusement, was the only painful one. A 
large Christmas tree, decorated with tapers, and behung with small 
fancy articles, as presents for the patients, as well as the chance guests, 
was wheeled into the middle of the central room, and lighted. The 
greater part of the little presents, consisting of purses, watch-cases, and 
such trifles, had been manufactured by the female patients themselves ; 
and the tree had been, similarly, arranged and decorated by male in- 
mates of the establishment. Upon the tapers being lighted, I expected 
to observe much pleasurable emotion among the insane. But, to my 
disappointment, no evidence of any feeling of the kind was displayed. 
The females were first marshalled and led in procession, two by two, 
round the tree. They evinced but little curiosity. Some gazed 
slightly upon the glittering and blazing bush. Most looked vacantly 
around upon the spectators. One woman, whom by her melo-drama- 
tic step, I should have taken for an ex-dame de cheurs from a theatre, 
folded her arms before her, and with her eyes cast above, marched 
round, with alternate steps of majestic dignity and bobbing courtsies, evi- 
dently under the impression that she was taking a part in some solemn 
religious ceremony. The men, without exception, walked round the 
tree, with eyes cast down, neither looking at the spectacle, nor at the 
spectators, with unsteady and embarrassed gait, as if awkward and 
ashamed. But whatever the impression conveyed by these little 
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processions, it was quickly dissipated by the distribution of the presents 
by lots. A basket, with numbered cards, was carried round to all alike, 
patients and guests; and most pleasant to witness was the unfeigned 
delight with which each of the former received his chance-allotted toy. 
There was no appearance of any grudging offence at preference, envy, 
or desire to appropriate a better lot of another—no excited passions— 
none of those exhibitions of small, bad feelings, only too frequently 
displayed by sane grown-up children, upon the distribution of the good 
things of this world. All was genuine, unalloyed, unfeigned gratifica- 
tion, and delight. Never did presents seem more happily bestowed. 

“‘God save the Queen” was finally sung, in solos and parts, by the 
ladies and gentlemen, who had before charmed us; and now again a 
slight incident occurred, which, although a sad little scene in itself, 
showed the authority of the keeper, and the wonderful self-control 
taught to the patient. When the first solo was sung, a melancholy 
looking girl, dressed in black, whose sad expression in her large blue 
eyes I had previously remarked, began to sing a “second,” with so 
beautiful a voice, and in such admirable taste, that I listened with de- 
light. But she was immediately checked by one of the nurses. When 
the chorus came, she was told that she might join: but she then shook 
her head in token of refusal, and looked down, evidently deeply mor- 
tified. Her amour propre had been cruelly wounded. Still, I doubt, 
whether, even amidst the restraints of polished society, and in these 
days, when all suppression of feeling and emotion is considered by the 
polite world, as the expression of supreme good breeding, any singing 
“‘ Prancer” of my own, or Mr. Albert Smith’s acquaintance, accustomed 
to the applause of her own circle, would not have evinced far more 
tokens of vanity-wounded feelings, had a rival “ Prancer” been led to 
the piano, in her place, and her own valuable services declined. 

Upon the conclusion of the national hymn, the patients were mar- 
shalled to their dormitories—the men by a door at one end of the cor- 
ridor, the women by the opposite door, all in the greatest quietness 
and order. No one said, ‘Oh! do let us stop a little longer; the 
stupid horses can wait!” An elegant supper, in a large room, was 
afterwards hospitably given to the assembled guests, by the steward 
and matron of the establishment. Speeches were made, of course; and 
it was not until a somewhat late hour, as regards natural habits, but 
not so late as regards the habits of civilized convivial life in great 
cities, that I was able to leave the establishment, in which I had passed 
some hours, replete with information and interest of the most especial 
character. I did so with a sense of much gratification (if so my feeling 
may be termed—and yet I cannot find another word to express it, 
even though produced by scenes impressive of sorrow and affliction), 
and with the best wishes for the prosperity of the house. Instituted as 
an Hospital for insane patients—not as an Asylum (although a portion 
of the building is set apart as an asylum also for the patients not cured 
within a year, upon the payment of a moderate sum for board.) St. 
Luke’s affords to the middle classes a refuge for the insane, which the 
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institution, but those who float between the two classes, and yet need 
assistance, can find nowhere else. It is admirably conducted; its 
sanitary measures are mild, as has been seen, but most effective; the 
results of its treatment most satisfactory. It requires help, however, 
from the charitable. It is supported solely by voluntary contributions ; 
and the system needs continually renewed appeals to that public heart 
of benevolence, which may fail in memory, although in this country— 
heaven be praised! it never is appealed to in vain. Could the flimsy 
words of a fugitive paper in a magazine reach any kindly eye, touch 
any kindly heart, appeal to any kindly and ready hand, the writer of 
these lines would be most grateful for the chance that may have en- 
abled him, in an article, not written with that direct intent, to excite 
attention to St. Luke’s Hospital for the Insane. 

Fain would I have then gone home to ponder upon what I had 
seen, and keep the interesting impressions conveyed fresh in my mind. 
But I had already given offence to Lady F by “shirking ” her 
soirées dansantes: my non-appearance, without legitimate excuse, 
would have dealt a final blow to our already tottering entente cordiale ; 
besides, — Square might be taken pretty nearly on my direct 
way home; and so I cabbed off to my sane ball, at an hour at which, 
had I been altogether sane myself, I should have been lying in my bed. 
Good heavens !—had I been mistaken all along? Had I been deluded 
into a belief that the ball I had quitted was one given to the insane ? 
—and had I, in reality, only now stumbled upon the genuine insane 
article? I had left a scene of quiet decency and orderly enjoyment. 
When, in obedience to a prolonged knock of the most frantic flourish 
of blows, which only a madman could have considered necessary to 
awake the attention of the domestics immediately within, the doors 
were jerked open with another frantic flourish, what a spectacle met 
my eyes! My sight first fell, in the vista of the hall, upon the stair- 
case, crowded with fantastically dressed beings, not moving up and 
down—for the convenience of which operation staircases are supposed 
by absurdly sane people to be built—but seated so as almost entirely to 
obstruct all movement whatever. Floods of drapery of light material, 
utterly unfitted for the reugh torrent-work of such an inundation, had 
swamped the stairs, and left not a poor morsel of terra firma visible for 
the sole of the foot of an unlucky mortal, desirous of paying his 
respects to his hostess in the rooms above. Beneath these floods lay 
under-current whirlpools and concealed rocks, of a formation so 
strangely, in modern language, miscalled crinoline; whilst amongst 
them rose, more than half-hidden by the variegated torrent of dress, 
abrupt, black islands, either almost entirely barren and bare on their 
upper surface, or savagely overgrown with a luxuriant vegetation of 
whisker and moustache. As 1 vainly endeavoured to stem the inunda- 
tion in my course upwards, others were as vainly endeavouring to 
steer downwards. The passage either way was almost impossible ; 
and, in spite of all our most delicate nautical skill, the inundation 
waxed sulky at the audacity of our skiff’, and the bewhiskered islands 
growled in sympathy. NHeayens! were all these people mad? Had 
they no sane consideration for propriety, for the convenience of others, 
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for aught but the most reckless and indecent egotism? Of course, 
they were mad! How could any one suppose that civilized beings in 
their senses could be so regardless of the decencies of life? By what 
struggles I at last reached the drawing-rooms above I cannot now 
tell. I believe I began to go a little out of my senses, myself. 

When fairly landed, after my perillous expedition, on the first floor, 
I still found myself pushed about, or hemmed into uneasy corners, or 
rudely pinioned to one spot by a further inundation of crinoline encir- 
cling further dark islands, in the midst of which fresh inundation a 
maelstrom of confused masses was whirling round in the smallest 
possible space. An atmosphere of muggy heat floated over the seeth- 
ing chaos; and flitting visions of perspiring male faces, and female 
visages, pale where there should have been colour, red where the lily 
tints should have predominated, whisked past my eyes in the most 
wonderful disorder. Surely, none but the insane would have ventured 
to surmise that the Dervish exercises, in which these frantic devotees 
were engaged could be called “dancing!” A mass of people was con- 
gregated into a square space—“ room” would be an utterly improper 
designation—where comfortable accommodation could have been only 
practicable for about one-third of the number, and any pleasurable 
(far less graceful) recreation in “the dance” was an evident myth— 
a dream—a fantasy—an hallucination! And these people were sup- 
posed to be in a state of extatic enjoyment! They were invited to 
that house in the delusion, probably never believed in—but, then, 
why was such belief simulated, unless they had taken leave of their 
senses ?—that this was pleasure, procurable from all the refinements of 
elegance, luxury, and taste! Why, it was the Bedlam of Bedlamites 
compared to the ball-room I had left! It was very clear that all 
these people were unredeemable lunatics; and so, with further dif_i- 
culties, and a considerable loss of time, I squeezed my way into another 
room, in order to endeavour, in another region, to divest myself of the 
impression, which was haunting me, that I had erroneously mistaken 
the sane ball for the insane, and vice versa. 

At last, I stumbled upon the lady of the house. She looked jaded, 
uneasy, and—if so coarse a word can be used with regard to a lady— 
somewhat sulky. She held out her hand kindly, however. Still, in 
the midst of my apologies for having so long deserted her, I could 
but see that she listened without hearing, that her brow was 
knit, that her mouth twisted uneasily, that her mind was pre- 
occupied, in fact, with some serious unhappiness, which had so 
overwhelmed her that she could‘ no longer play her role of hostess 
with any discretion. What could the catastrophe have been that had 
thus disturbed her? I ventured to drop a word or two of sympathy, 
and thus touch the fibres of that afflicted heart, which needed consola- 
tion under circumstances so painfully contrasting with the supposed 
gaiety around. ‘The cause of all her agony burst forth. ‘The Duchess 
of had never come! The Duchess had promised. She had 
expected the Duchess all the evening. ‘The Duchess would not come 
now. The Duchess must have made a mistake in the day; &c., &e. 
In other words, she would not be able to show off a live duchess in 
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her rooms, and make her rival party-givers burst their tight stay-laces 
with envy. She could not, in decency, add the Duchess to her list of 
her guests in the Morning Post. Her fair hopes had been crushed— 
her fond anticipations blighted. Who would not commisserate her in 
her sorrow ? Poor dear woman! I am sure I pitied her for one. She 
was an evident, and unmistakeable monomaniac—a “ fine-name ” 
monomaniac. Had I been coarse and rude, I might have told her she 
was “as mad as a March hare.” However, I indulged her monomania, 
as is always advisable, to a certain extent, with maniacs, and answered 
her with sympathizing looks and compassionating shrugs. But what 
was the matter with pretty little Alicia Dawlish? Why was she sit- 
ting alone in that corner? Why was her aristocratic little upper lip 
so scornfully curled? Why were her eyelids so red, as if with the 
inflammation of suppressed tears? Why, before my eyes, did she 
refuse, with a pettishness which almost amounted to unladylike rude- 
ness, half-a-dozen very unexceptionable and eligible partners? I 
suppose I have some sort of magnetism of sympathy about me ; for, 
somehow or other, I always inspire confidence and induce confession, 
in spite of myself; and certainly I would not venture to trust that 
there could be any other attraction in me than this sort of mysterious 
magnetism—a very mad fancy, too, you may be inclined to say. Well, 
the charming girl could not long conceal from me her thoughts. 
Could I have conceived it possible? Why, Lord Harry Dawdles had 
actually asked that stupid, gawky, ugly, big Sophia Templeton (who, 
by the way, was neither ugly, gawky, or stupid) to dance, before he 
asked her! Not that she cared for the Lord Harry—no, not in the 
least. He might flirt with what silly girls he pleased. It was no 
matter to her. But that he should have given Sophy Templeton the 
preference—no, that she could not stand! And so she had refused, 
out of spite, upon the “ nose-off-cutting-to-be-avenged-on-the-face ” 
excellent principle, to dance with any one else, and was making for 
herself a little purgatory of her anticipated ball. My poor little Alicia 
Dawlish, you may not have known it yourself, but you were as “mad 
as a March hare.” 

Come! here’s Fred Stapleton; he is one of the most sane and 
sensible fellows I know—as far as a man can be without becoming 
insufferably dull. A little conversatior with him will drive away the 
impression haunting me so painfully. But he only gesticulates wildly, 
and talks of nothing else but satisfaction and bloodshed, because that 
“infernal idiot,” Sir Mark Heavisides, had torn his coat and dis- 
arranged his exquisite tie—dancing, too, with that “ confounded flirt,” 
Mabel Myles. As if any such accident could have been prevented in 
that maelstrom of disorder, and as if it mattered with whom a “ con- 
founded flirt” danced. But my friend was deaf to reason. Poor 
Fred Stapleton! ‘As mad as a March hare!” Let me take refuge 
in that solid knot of dowagers. They, at least, will be exempt from 
the maniacal passions of vouth. Why is that dear good old Mrs. 
Matchett, generally so overtiuwing with the “ milk of human kindness ” 
—at least, of the London milk, with its more than moiety dash of 
water—now so acrimonious? Simply, because Algernon Chester, who 
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has just come into all his uncle’s property, quite unexpectedly, and 
whom, nota bene, she had always previously cut—had not said one 
single word that night to any one of her four girls) How should she 
expect that he would, after having been warned off the premises so 
often? And why is old Lady Flounce tearing her own niece—her 
own sister’s child—to such infinitesimal shreds?— morally, I mean. 
She always used to vaunt the girl’s exquisite qualities, next to her 
own daughter’s bien entendu. The reason is, of course, a highly just 
and judicious—an exceeding sane one! Has not the sly hussey actually 
managed to get over from Paris that same wreath which she—Lady 
Flounce—had contrived to procure, with so much diplomatic and 
court interest, for her own Fanny, when it had only been seen on the 
head of the Empress? And why does poor rheumatic, palsied-headed 
Miss Cruikshanks, shaking her bejewelled and befeathered wig, hang 
down her painted cheeks so glumly? Because, no stray youngster, 
just from school, has been urged to ask her to move her limping 
limbs in a quadrille. All as “mad as March hares !” 

I determine to fly this evident ball-room for the insane! I 
must go whilst yet a grain of sanity remains in my poor whirling 
brain. After again encountering the perils of that inundated staircase, 
I reach the hall. The supper room is open! I venture a glance within. 
Bedlam is here broken loose more wildly than ever! What a pushing, 
and thrusting, and squeezing, and tearing, there is, to reach the tables! 
What a display of voracious egotism! What a mishandling of ladies, 
under the (frequently mendacious) excuse, serving others, among the 
men! Among the women, what an elbowing, that would call for 
reprehension even in a full opera pit! What an ingurgitation of bad 
champagne by men who, at their clubs, would vote it “ poison !” What 
a ditto, by women who never touch a drop of wine, dear delicate 
creatures! What a Babel of discordant voices! What a chaos of 
scandal! What a pandemonium of impertinence! No! The im- 
pression that haunted me is right, after all. This is the insane ball; 
the other was the sane one. I reach home at last—I gain my well- 
earned bed. But, as I slumber off, I still find myself puzzling my 
brains to elucidate the awful mysteries attached to the answer of my 
question, “‘ What is sanity ?” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE CAPTAIN DELIVERS HIS OPINION OF MATRIMONY. 


“THE young men of the present day,” said the Captain, in one of his 
meditations, which were put forward exclusively for my benefit, “are, 
in many respects, very inferior to the young bloods of mine; but in 
one, at least, they are decidedly superior; they, now-a-days, do not 
marry. They have, sir, a due sense of the freedom, the dignity, the 
position of a bachelor. In my younger days we would live in a very 
racketty way, sow our wild oats like young Charles Surface in the 
play—by the way, what actor of to-day is sufficiently a gentleman to play 
that character?—but we always had our heads turned in one direction, 
which was matrimony. Like that of a comedy, our course was sparkling 
and brilliant, and ended with a marriage. On the contrary, the young 
fellows of your day, my boy, wisely find out that they need not indulge 
in the luxury ; yet, in that pe articular, you young fellows,” continued 
the Captain, in a charmingly gay temper, “certainly manage things 
better now-a-days than we did ‘in my hot youth, when George the 
Third was King’—a quotation is sometimes allowable, notwithstanding 
that my Lord Chesterfield is dead against it. You have more refine- 
ment; we had more coarseness. It is not in many things that the 
present generation has exceeded the last, Heaven knows! but in the 
management of the petty foibles of youth, which, by the way, Ben- 
jamin there, would call ‘ vices’—you certainly do. You have no gen- 
tlemen now. You do not see the del air in a man’s manner as you then 
did. It was once a pleasure to see a gentleman stand with his hat off, 
on the kerb-stone of Bond-street, talking to a lady of quality in her 
carriage. At present the young fellows poke their bewhiskered faces, 
hats and all, into the window of the brougham, a little, low kind of 
carriage, only fit for an invalid or a doctor. It was refreshing, also, as 
a work of art, my boy—a work of art—to notice the elegant way in 
which a man of fashion led the conversation, just expressing his opinion, 
to withdraw it if opposed, and chatting away easily, and some- 


times wisely. Now-a-days, young men have no opinions. ‘The art of 


modern conversation seems comprised in a lisp, a stare, and a confes- 
sion, or assumption, of intense ignorance, simply because to know 
anything bores one so much. Formerly a gentleman could speak, aye, 
and was expected to speak, at least on two subjects, cookery and wines. 
The former you have abandoned. You get all your made “ things,” 
(that is how you speak of dishes) trom Fortnum and Mason; and you 
pay an extravagant price, and trust to Duff Gordon for your sherries, 
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and to the Veuve Clicquot for champagnes; port you condemn, as 
heavy; and claret, I am told, is getting out of fashion. 

“Pray, sir, then in what way do we excel you?” cried I, somewhat 
impatiently, for I knew very well to what end this exordium tended. 

“In what I have said before,” answered my father. ‘ You are not 
so coarse ; where we knocked down a ‘ Charlie,’ boxed with a coach- 
man, and spent the rest of the evening at the ‘finish’ with Mesdames 
Moll Flagon and Mary Flanders, you bribe a policeman, hire a pugilist 
to fight for you, and very wisely (if the more delicate vice be cou- 
cerned) shun matrimony to enter an alliance with a young lady in the 
suburLs.” 

My uncle, who was employed upon a very thick volume, his usual 
companion, sighed, and looked up reproachfully. 

“Yes, my boy, ” said the old gentleman, “ with you, asthe great mo- 

ralist has said, ‘ vice loses half its wickedness by losing : all its grossness.’ 
Determined still to visit the club, and to frequent the opera, end bored, 
no doubt, at home by the very correct and moral conversation of their 
sisters, your young companions, seek in a charming little house, a 
petit Trianon, a parc aux cerfs of their own, the society of a young 
lady whose attractions are confessed, whose mind is more elevated, and 
whose conversation is more piquant than that of their sisters. This 
little box is accompanied by many advantages. The Briseis is gene- 
rally sufficiently accomplished to sing and play to her Achilles the 
favourite morceaux of the popular opera, to understand the conversation 
of his friends, and to do honour to his table. He is never bored by 
her about ‘slow’ parties or religious movements. She does not talk, 
like his sisters, slip-slop second-hand religion, third-hand music, fifth- 
hand art, or bore him with her two-penny halfpenny charities, warmed 
up at working parties and Dorcas Societies. I have dined at some of 
these establishments, and I assure you that the deportment of Made- 
moiselle was charming, the dinuer excellent, the conversation sparkling, 
and free without approaching to coarseness, and, above all, the gay ease 
perfectly invigorating. Everything was good, frum the neat china 
service, and simple plate and glass, to the dapper well-drilled body 
servant ; groom, coachman, gardener and footman, in one; who, with ad- 
mirable tact and delicacy, waited at table, and never knew the names 
of the guests. I was charmed with the ménage.” 

“ With the what?” cried my uncle, starting up. 

“You don’t understand the word, Benjamin,” answered the Captain, 
waving a delicate hand—“ with the whole affair. And I applaud the 
young men who, waiting their time, till a proper, advantageous and 
good match ean be indulged in, thus quietly sow their wild oats.” 

“My God!” shouted my uncle, bringing down his fist upon the 
volume with a crash. “Am I to hear my brother talk thus to his 
child. Applaud them! I say, damn them!” 

Captain Smooth looked up with a well-dissembled surprise. “ Are you 
aware, Benjamin,” said he, “that you are swearing.” 

“No,” cried the Puritan, repeating the word, and defending it as a 
lioness would a cub. “No, I condenm them, and they will be con- 
demned. Damn their cowardice and gentlemanly ease, their tastes, 
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their dilettante delicacy, their heartless fripperies, their clubs, their 
companions, and their suppers, their cool selfishness, which necessitates 
them to keep a mistress, and to breed and produce a class of poor young 
girls, governesses and else, who with talents superior, and, God knows ! 
souls as good as theirs, must be the servants of their vices, and the 
poor sad creatures of their cruelty. Improved, do you say, Captain ! 
Worse are they a thousand times. I could forgive the rude rough 
animal passions of your ‘'om Joneses and your Roderick Randoms, 
which sought their wild enjoyment, and then died out; but these 
wretches you speak of—half goat, half cunning ape, with sensibility too 
delicate to be shocked—play the part of Joseph Surface, and must find, 
forsooth, young women of delicate nurture and refinement for their mis- 
tresses. They surround them with the old home comforts for a time— 
the piano, the old, old ‘tunes, perhaps ; the quiet little house, the fire- 
side and little parlour, the thousand little luxuries and ties a woman 
builds up in any place she can call her own upon the slightest tenure, 
and then, when the time comes, they send a cruel message, present them 
with a paltry sum, and leave them to some other on the streets. 
An oath did you say ; it might be so,” said the old man, slowly ; ‘‘ but 
it is no hasty word. The Power I bow to will confirm that oath, and 
every good man will repeat it, or I have believed in vain. Poor things! 
poor things! the very decencies are cruelties ; in the quiet of those little 
homes the awakened conscience may begin to play, and from the very 
altar of their sins, they may put up prayers for reformation and repent- 
ance. But in the midst of these, the protector, a false hound, flies, 
and then I do hope and trust, my boy”—my uncle ran to me, 
and before the surprised eyes of my father clasped my hands—* I do 
hope and trust, that you have not understood the full intent of that 
poor father’s preaching, and that ——” 

“My dear uncle,” cried I, “I am in love already, and, Heaven help 
me! would sooner cut off this hand than live the life and do the wrong 
you think of.” 

“He knows it, he knows it,” cried the saddler, ‘that’s why he talks 
at you so, and 

“T will marry as quickly as I can wisely, dear uncle,” cried J, with 
a boy’s enthusiasm. “My father was only trying me.” 

‘Marry !” shouted my father with surprise. ‘You see, Benjamin, 
what your foolish ways have done. ‘ Marry,” he continued with hum- 
ming an air from “ Sonambula,” and quoting— 











Elvino che rechi 
Il tua sposo in dono ? 


“ And what fortune will you bring to your wife, my foolish boy ?” 

“ Little, I believe, sir,” said I, ‘‘ save what my mother will give me; 
but I can work for her.” 

“ That’s right, my brave lad,” said the saddler. ‘Do not pay any 
attention to the foolish talk of your companions. Oddszooks ! if 
we were to heed half the foolish talk in the world, the single 
women would never get hushands, and this great nation, instead of 
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peopling herself, her colonies, and a fair part of the world, would con- 
tain nothing but spinsters and debauched bachelors. Thank God, how- 
ever, that the laws of population does not depend upon such effeminate 
and contemptible fellows, but upon brave lads and honest lasses, who 
will carry down our name when we are gone. There was one as be- 
longed to me, God bless her memory! it is green here”—he laid his 
hand on his heart as he spoke—“ I loved her truly, and she me, and I 
can feel her gentle hand upon my shoulder as she looked over me at 
my work, though its twenty years and past since she was living. Did 
I work less, think ye, or prosper less? Did I find two mouths harder 
to feed thanone? Notvery. I tell you, God helps those who trust in 
Him, and help themselves.” 

“He is as green as a head of summer asparagus,” tittered the 
Captain. “ We are not talking about saddlers, and such honest crafts- 
men; but about gentlemen—and Plantagenet is a gentleman. Different 
phases of society require different laws, and in society a young man 
—you will pardon a homely proverb, such as Lord Chesterfield con- 
demns—has no more need of a wife than a toad has of a side pocket.” 

“Tf society,” said my uncle with a look at the Captain of unutterable 
scorn, ‘“‘ makes it a necessity that a young man should be unchaste and 
vicious, then I say, society be % 

It was the first time in my life that I had heard my uncle swear 
three times in one night. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
WHICH RETURNS TO MR. SMOOTH’S EARLIER LIFE. 


Tue Captain, ill as he undoubtedly was, was yet sufficiently sensible 
when he awoke from one of his delirious paroxysms, to be aware of the 
presence at his side; nay, although he groaned inwardly and bitterly at 
the humiliation he suffered, he was still secretly glad of an opportunity 
of escaping from the midst of his new companions, and from the too 
close embraces of the keepers of “ Burdon’s Hotel.” Mr Burdon was 
not then its urbane governor, but it bore the name of some other philan- 
thropic master, and the prisoners, escaping the humiliation of dating 
letters from Whitecross-street prison, used to speak of their “ hotel,” 
to their unsophisticated country friends, and received sympathising 
epistles addressed to them under that thin disguise. 

“Tt was,” said the Captain, “ another instance of the power of names 
in this curious world. The gay fellows who gave their addresses from 
an externally respectable place, were much more happy and resigned 
than they who persisted in looking at their abode simply as a prison, 
and nothing else. They, poor rogues! pined, moped, and often died in 
a very poor-spirited way, whilst the jovial birds, who chirruped in their 
cages, cast a fine halo of gentility around that duty life, and made it even 
pleasant.” 

“ When the dogs were in a good humour,” gossiped he, “ we made 
a fine time of it. We were a set of gentlemen, and, sir, I never saw 
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finer behaviour than I did at our dinner-parties. Customary badinage 
had found each peculiarity, and the manner in which we all steered 
clear of this, should we chovse to do so, or attacked it, if disposed, was 
much to be desired. We knew, too, upon what topic each of us shone, 
and we trotted one another out in his own particular field. We gene- 
rally found that the most careless feeder spoke best on the subject of 
cookery ; the greatest rake was most zealous for the morals of the com- 
munity ; and the most blasphemous for the general establishment and 
support of religion.” 

“In that hotel we were like men shut up in a small library; we had 
not a very extensive study, but we went deep. We were homines unius 
libri, as the scholars say.” The Captain liked a well-worn quotation. 
“ We knew our text, What I learnt in that pri—-hotel I should say, 
has stood me in good stead through life. Our society was a microcosm— 
it contained the germs of the whole world. If it had not been for my 
untoward illness, I should have been very happy to have still remained 
there. Ido not know that I have gained much by coming out of it.” 

The Captain sighed as he talked about this. Say what he would, I 
saw that, with all his complaisance towards himself, he was very much 
dissatisfied with his own behaviour ; and as I like my hero a great deal 
too much to suffer him to expose himself in good company, I must even 
take the words out of his mouth and speak for him. 

Let us suppose—but pardonnez mot, have not you, Mr. Reader, heard 
a dozen anecdotes related so often, and, perhaps, so well, that you seem 
to have grown a part of them—that you believe in them—that you 
know each turn and gesture of the actors and recognize each tone, 
aithough, in reality, unheard, and left undescribed? ’Tis so with me, 
aud in good faith, although this happened before I was born, I fancy 
that I can hear the familiar tones and see the side play of the two in 
it. They were two—Captain Ephraim Smooth, and Horatia, his wife. 

lt is a common mistake with artists of the brush and of the boards, 
when they pourtray a military man to put him in uniform, epaulettes, 
sword, and all. They might as well always paint a Scotchman in the 
kilt and phillibeg. But, gentlemen, as the Caledonian doth, for the 
sake of civilization, adopt trousers and a frock-coat, so I pray you to 
remember that officers spend twenty times more time out of livery than 
in it. The red or blue coat does not always bespeak a warrior. His 
peculiar trade lies more in the bearing than in the dress, and ’tis only 
your precious ignorance—and you have a great deal of it—-which 
makes you write “this is a soldier” under your lay figure, by putting 
it in a soldier’s coat. Just as if a duke, Heaven bless him! always 
stuffed his brain-pan in his pottle of strawberry leaves, called a coronet. 

The Captain, a military man who had risen from the ranks, in this 
instance, wore neither coat nor sword. He was in bed. His head had 
been shaved; his moustachios and whiskers, cut off, had begun to 
sprout again and showed like the stubble on a harvest field, and made 
him look like an actor who has had no engagement for a week, and has 
not painted and shaved for that period. 

The Captain’s nose and ears looked large and prominent. He wore 
no night-cap, and under his head was a picce of shrivelled gil-cloth to 
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save the coarse and dirty sheets from the strong iufusion of vinegar 
and water, which his companion, a fashionable physician, had been 
dabbing on his head. The physician was away playing a game of cod- 
dum with a fellow jail-bird. As he has since risen to eminence, I will 
neither name him, nor paint his portrait. 

The Captain’s blue eye looked very different to what it had looked a 
few days before. It was calm, but restless. Upon its light eyelash 
glittered a very uncommon guest—a tear. 

Mrs. Horatia stood facing the Captain, looking at him very in- 
tently, and shaking from head to foot. ‘ Here,” thought she—she 
could not help it, you know, for she was human—“here is a fine 
opportunity for revenge.” She glanced at the mean bed, the mean 
room, the ugly figure (a man in bed never is, in my opinion, a pretty 
figure, and a sick man is a preciously ugly one), and her heart swelled 
again. She saw all his ugliness, moral and physical, in its true light. 
She thought how he stvod by her sick-bed once upon a time, merely 
to rend and lacerate her heart. She clenched her hand tightly, and 
her eyes sparkled ; she turned partly to go away; the picture of the 
sick-room in Dublin still continued upon her mental retina—the 
Captain, tall, healthful, strong, herself struck down, wasted and forlorn. 
Her friend Amy—her mother, and—her baby. She felt its little thin 
and ghost-like fingers on her neck—felt again its soft weak-taken 
breath upon her cheek—again the pang of losing it came back, and 
there—there, upon that bed, lay that dead baby’s father. 

As poor Mrs. Horatia was a woman, she did then what a hundred 
women out of one hundred and ten would have done, and knelt down 
sobbing by the Captain, taking his thin hand in hers, and placing it on 
her forehead, as poor black Friday did Mr. Crusoe’s foot upon his head, 
and, like that faithful being, gave back her whole heart to him. By 
the way, the mariner of York is—for he tives, good Mr. Defoe; you 
have made him an immortal—not a bad fellow; but I think, and 
always did, that Friday is the better Christian of the two. God bless 
my mother for her piteous action. 

He did do so. As she knelt, the old fire, which sheds its rainbow 
colours upon our earth, more powerful than ever pyrotechnist’s art has 
yet shown—the old fire of LovE came back—the prison was a palace, 
the coarse sheets were cambric, the vinegar had the scent of otto of 
roses, the poor fevered Captain was a wounded champion knight, and 
the pale, plain Horatia an attending queen, who stepped down from 
the white, pure throne of Pity to bind his wounds. 

God did bless her, as, sooner or later, He blesses each good action ; 
for the whisper of the wind, which, blowing southward past the gilt 
cross of St. Paul’s, stole in at the window of the fevered Captain, bore 
the soft voice of old sounds upon it. Two voices. One treading upon 
another's tones—“ to be my wedded husband, from this day forward, 
for better, for worse, richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love and to cherish.” She often declared, as other women do, that she 
could not remember one word of the service, yet at that time those 
words came to her, and with them the benediction too. ‘Gop the 
Fatoer * * * bless, preserve, and keep you; the Lord merci- 
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fully in His favour look upon you.” It is a blessing to have heard 
those words, and now they came back to poor plain Horatia, and she 
blessed the time that she had heard them, and the Church which had 
pronounced them. 

They talk about that Church falling. They talked about it also in 
old Fuller’s time, two centuries ago. Let them talk. If it were only 
for her baptismal, marriage, and burial services, she deserves an im- 
mortality—ay, and as long as there are births, marriages, and deaths, 
the grand, good Church will live. 

All this time is Mrs. Horatia kneeling by the Captain's bed-side, 
and the Captain, with shame, pride, and pity in his heart—and the pity 
the greatest of the three, because it was for himself—lay with his thin 
hand against the smooth, cool forehead of his wife. Horatia, softened 
by the present blessing, which was still hovering in the air above the 
iron bedstead, let her tears down fall quietly but fastly. The Captain 
was no proof against tears, any more than another man. He could 
not run away with that sheet across his chest, to say nothing of his 
legs, which were as thin as mop-sticks, and as weak as thistle-cane. So 
he did the best thing he could, and stammered out, “ God bless you, 
my—my—wife.” 

“He would have said “ my dear,” but his pride stopped him, so he 
took the better, and more English word, and blessed his wife. 

Then the forlornness of his own case came upon him so strongly, 
that his chest heaved beneath the sheet, and sonorous sounds came 
from him. In an after, and tougher period of existence, the Captain 
used to be very severe on “snivelling fellows;” but on this occasion he 
cried like a child. 

Literally like a child. He roared. He pitied himself from his 
youth upward. He wondered why he was not a duke !—why he had not 
been born to perpetual health !—why he ever had to work !—why his for- 
tune was not inexhaustible? He pitied himself for all the trials he 
had had, and he thought himself as ill-used by the great Provider, as a 
school-boy does by his father, when he is first put to school. We all 
of us hate to go to the school of adversity, but the Captain, and those 
like him, object more strongly than others, and never get perfect in 
their lessons. 

When the Captain began to weep, and at each roar he felt himself a 
better man, poor Mrs. Horry began to cry the faster, and to kiss the 
thin hand frantically. The Captain turned towards her, and put the 
other round her neck, and his tears had the effect of Claude Lorraine 
colored media, and Mrs. Smooth lost her plainness, and looked pretty, 
because she was so good. 

I wish the reader to remember that I never thought her ugly. Does 
any man think so of his mother ? 

There was such a chorus of erying, that the physician, who was in a 
lower part of the hotel, left his game, and came running up. He was 
avery polite man, and he just peeped in, and saw the sick man’s arm 
round his wife’s neck; and his eyes, which had never dimmed at the 
breakage up of his house, the sequel of his whole stock iu trade, his 
brougham, harness—his horse was jobbed—and the furniture of his 
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consulting-room—began to he affected with the Captain’s colored 
media, too. 

“ Dear, dear Captain,” sobbed Mrs. Horatia, “ will you, can you ever 
forgive me ?” 

As my mother was plainly in the right, she could afford to think 
herself wrong, which not many of us can do. As the Captain was cer- 
tainly in the wrong, it always occured to him that he was in the right, 
till his wife, taking up the other side of the question, he was struck 
with the possibility of being wrong. 

“I think, my dear,” sobbed he, “that pos-si-bly, we are both, that 
is to say—that I am to blame, pray—” 

My mother would not hear of it. She rose and put her hand upon 
his mouth, and kissed him, and called herself all the names she could, 
and said that it was cruel to have deceived him, that he ought to have 
married a duchess, he‘ought ; what right had she to love him? only he 
was so handsome, and so, so good.” 

The Captain very nearly felt ashamed of himself. I am sure I can- 
not say why she made such a silly confession, but it had an effect which 
her simple heart never contemplated—it opened the Captain’s eyes. He 
stopped crying all of a sudden, and said very calmly, “ Horatia, to 
hear you talk so, pains me. Will you forgive Mr?” 

He laid down self, as he would have laid a great fortune at her feet. 
His heart felt the lighter for it. ‘The doctor stepped up to the lady, 
and took her hand gently. “ You will pardon me,” he said; “this is 
too much for my patient’s brain.” 

Horatia turned for a moment to the physician, and thanked him 
with her eyes ; then she said to her husband, “ Forgive you, dearest? 
Yes, and bid God bless you, too.” She laid her soft hand on his fore- 
head, and patted it softly, as if he had been a child. 

“ Leave me,” said the Captain, breathing very hardly. “I must be 
alone.” Mrs. Smooth stooped down to kiss him, and then went away, 
escorted by the physician, who, perhaps, never felt a keener pang, than 
when he felt that he was obliged to part from her at the iron wicket- 
gate of tie prison, instead of escorting her to the door of her hackney- 
coach. Mrs. Smooth saw his embarrassment, and turned round just as 
she reached the obnoxious gate, and, with a gracious curtesy and 
smile, said, “Good-bye, Doctor, I shall come again to-morrow.” 

The Ductor, with an effort, took the door in his hand, and bowed 
lower than ever he did to fashionable patient. ‘Good morning, 
Madam,” he said, with a sad solemnity. 

“*Tis,” said Ragged Jack, as he marched up and down the paved 
yard, counting off his miles by sixteen turns, which mace one quarter, 
“one of the Doctor’s swell patients. Damned lucky dog, eh.” 

“‘ Humph,” said Slovenly Hal, giving a great puff of smoke, and 
changing his foot, to get in step with Jack, “ perhaps so—perhaps not 
—what a swell of a bow he made. She has a pretty figure, Jack, and 
dresses like a lady, but the back view of a woman is deceptive—I know 
the world.” 


- 
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GET ALONG WITH YOUR NONSENSE! 


A MAIDEN sat in her bower so small ; 
Sing ri fol lol, and ri fol lay. 
In her bower atop of a dwelling-house tall ; 
It’s not next door, so you needn't call, 
And it isn’t over the way. 


The maiden sat, and the maiden sigh’d ; 
Sing heigh, alas! and oh, dear me! 

“T’ve a bonnet to trim ere eventide, 

“ And it’s shameful, and that’s what it is!” she cried ; 
And she said, ‘‘ I won't,” said she. 


The maiden stepped to the top of the stair ; 

Sing what you like if it comes in well. 
And she called out “‘ Mary! are you down there ?” 
And she calléd Mary, again, I declare, 

Instead of ringing the bell. 


The maiden stood for a minute and more; 
Sing re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. 
The maiden called, as I said before ; 
The number of times might be half-a-score ; 
But I didn’t count, so I can’t be shore. 
It is painful to add that the maiden swore ; 
She bounced in again, and she banged the door; 
And that’s all about her I know. 

















